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Why don’t YOU become a 


St. Christopher SAFE Traveler ? 


What is a St. Christopher Safe Traveler? 
‘It’s You as a Member in the St. Christopher Safety League. 


As a Member you will receive: 


1. Mailings of Safety Rules for driving and point- 
ers on how to check your car for safety. 


2. A St. Christopher Car Emblem which you will 
be proud to display. 

3. A St. Christopher Key Case with your Member- 
ship Number imprinted in case of loss. 
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. A Driver’s Prayer to St. Christopher as a re- 
minder of your responsibility to others while 
driving. 


What the St. Christopher Safety League 
is striving to do 


The St. Christopher Safety League is sponsoring a nationwide effort to 
curtail the causes of our rising highway deaths. Encourage the ‘’St. 
Christopher Safety League” efforts by participating as a Member in 
their program to stop unsafe drivers from endangering the lives and 
property of others. The League needs your help and belief in their 
motto: “Drive Safely . . . only God has the right to take a life.” 


IF YOU CARE ENOUGH ABOUT SAFE DRIVING ... 
CARE ENOUGH TO BE A ST. CHRISTOPHER SAFE TRAVELER! 


ST. CHRISTOPHER SAFETY LEAGUE 


NAT‘L. HDQTS.: 360 S. County Rd., 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Membership Can 
Help You Qualify 


for The Lo 
nl Enclosed please find $2.00 for Membership, plus my 
SAFE-DRIVER personal automobile emblem, kev case and driver’s pray- 
INSURANCE er in the St. Christopher Safety League. 
RATES Name _ 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment fi 


By Dale Francis 


HERE was the family down 

' the street. When they first 

moved in you'd talked with 
them, listened to their troubles, 
treated them like real neighbors. 

But that was 30 years ago and 
in the years since you'd neglected 
them. You just didn’t find much in 
common with them. Now and then 
you'd stop by but they were still 
having the same troubles. They 
sort of bored you. 

You didn’t consider them bad 
neighbors. Some people said they 
were crude and vulgar and sug- 
gested that there ought to be a 
campaign to get them to move 
away. But you didn’t go along 
with this. You would have been 
pleased to see them go, you figur- 
ed, but you didn’t feel like heading 
up a campaign to get them to 
move. 
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For one thing, you noticed that 
lots of the ladies of the neighbor- 
hood still liked them, still enjoyed 
sitting in on the recitation of their 
woes. For another thing, you re- 
membered that however unpleas- 
ant the recitation of personal 
troubles might have been, they 
were moral neighbors. 

But then you learned they were 
going to move. After more than 
30 years in the neighborhood they 
were leaving. You didn’t really 
regret their going and yet — it 
just wouldn’t seem the same not 
having them around. You hadn't 
visited with them in years, only 
passed them by, heard their whin- 
ing voices and went on, and yet 
you were going to miss them. 

That is the way I felt, anyhow, 
and maybe you felt about the 
same when you learned that on 
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November 25 the Columbia Broad- 
casting System is discontinuing the 
last of the daytime radio serials, 
NBC has preceded CBS by many 
months in getting rid of the radio 
serials and so this marks the end. 
Not the end of serials altogether, 
of course, for half a dozen have 
moved over to television. 

But the famous radio serials, 
which have probably used up 
more time of housewives in the 
last 30 years than all the time de- 
voted to the reading of novels and 
other books since the beginning of 
our nation, are going forever, nev- 
er to return. 

Where did they start? Which 
were the first? These are disputed 
questions. I know the first of the 
serials I remember and it dates 
back to the late 1920s. It was the 
Smith Family, heard over WENR, 
Chicago, on Sunday afternoons. It 
was a serial that had such interest 
that in our family we looked for- 
ward all week to the next episode. 

It has been many years but I 
still remember many of the voices 
and many of the incidents. I think 
Jim and Marian Jordan were in 
the cast. They later became better 
— as Fibber McGee and Mol- 
y. 

WLW, Cincinnati, was another 
of the stations that early featured 
dramatic shows that led into serials. 
Don Becker, who was not only one 
of the greatest ukelele players of 
all time but a darn good writer, 
turned out some excellent plays. 


Some say The Goldbergs, which 
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MOTHER 


Send For This! 
Mistakes Parents 


Every parent 
should this 
new -page 
FREE booklet about 
child training. 


Covers all ages. 
It is free; no ob- 
ligation. 
address: 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 13212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Simply 


Address 


City 


State 


started in 1928, was the first. 
Others give the honor — if that is 
what it should be called — to The 
Stolen Husband, which appeared 
about the same time over WBBM, 
Chicago. Still others claim Just 
Plain Bill was the first. 

The confusion about the origin 
of the radio serials tells much 
about the manner in which they 
started. They just suddenly popp- 
ed up, perhaps sometimes out of 
a single dramatic sketch that de- 
manded a sequel. 

But they became a formidable 
part of radio quite quickly. Radio 
in its beginnings was largely in- 
formal. When you listened to Old 
Man Henderson ranting and rav- 
ing in Shreveport, La., when you 
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laughed at the witicisms of Boots 
out of Columbus, Ohio, when you 
heard the latest news of the Fields 
family and their seed company 
from Lincoln, Neb., when you list- 
ened to Snodgrass play the piano 
at the Jefferson City, Mo., prison, 
you were really sharing the person- 
al experiences of the people to 
whom you listened. 

When radio got bigger and the 
informal touches were lost, the 
radio serials moved in to fill the 
void and continue the experience. 
There was a time when the whole 
nation stopped to listen to the 
daily episode of Amos and Andy. 
Vic and Sade became as real — 
and sometimes a whole lot more 
real — than the neighbors next 
door. One Man’s Family became 
everyman’s family. 

In 1940, CBS carried 25 serials 
a day and NBC carried 20. On 
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could peek in on the private af- 
fairs of 45 different families. 

Some, like Betty and Bob, were 
a sequence of tragedies; some, like 
Vic and Sade, were humorous, 
But all had their followers and 
the sponsors climbed over each 
other, trying to sign up the most 
popular. The soap companies spon- 
sored the daytime serials most 
frequently and from this fact 
came the popular title, “soap op- 
eras.” 

They were attacked from many 
quarters. Aesthetically, they were 
seldom worthy of praise. Ordinar- 
ily they followed set formulas and 
the same writers turned out several 
different series. Occasionally, as in 
the case of Vic and Sade and One 
Man’s Family, the writing was of 
sufficient merit to win praise but 
largely there was little quality in 
the great quantity of daytime 
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Some psychiatrists claimed that 
the serials were adversely affect- 
ing women but other psychiatrists 
claimed it was not so, that they 
actually had a healthful effect 
sinte they allowed women to live 
out emotions vicariously. 

A survey showed that 54 per- 
cent of the housewives of the na- 
tion listened to serials and _ that 
they averaged nearly six serials a 
day. Since this amounted to only an 
hour and a half a day and since 
you could listen to a serial while 
shelling peas or baking a cake, the 
detrimental effect seemed less im- 
portant. 

But as television gained the at- 
tention of housewives, radio serials 
became less and less important. To- 
day Myrt and Marge, Pepper 
Jones, The Second Mrs. Burton, 
even Ma Perkins, are on the way 
to the forgotten past. 

CBS has decided to give more 
time to news coverage. With the 
world situation as it is, news is 
important and I’m happy about 
this. And yet I'll miss seeing the 
serials too — not because I like 
them but because they are another 
part of the past slipping away. 

I will miss Amos and Andy, 
though. The Amos and Andy Mus- 
ic Hall is another of the series that 
is scheduled to go. This I can’t see. 
The program has always maintain- 
ed a high quality and where I'd 
long since given up listening to 
any of the daytime serials, I’ve 
turned to Amos and Andy in the 
early evening hours often. It seems 
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SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


“‘How to Make Money with 
_ Simple Cartoons’ 


no obligation. Simply 
address 


Dept. 13712, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Name 
Address 
City Zone. 
State 


to me CBS should think again 
about cutting off this old favorite. 


I watcHEeD Open End the other 
night and while I found it inter- 
esting I was reminded that if you 
are going to listen to a group of 
men talk on and on, the value of 
listening is going to lie on how 
well equipped the men doing the 
talking are. 

I think perhaps it would be 
better to limit the number of 
people talking, perhaps two or 
three at the most. Larger numbers 
tend to discourage continuance of 
thought. 

I think sometimes it is best of 
all to have one person talking but 
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to let him talk. Arthur Godfrey in 
recent months has done this with 
great success. 

My favorite Arthur Godfrey 
visitor was Buddy Hackett. I was 
totally unprepared for Buddy Hac- 
kett. I haven't particularly enjoy- 
ed him in the past and I didn’t 
figure I would enjoy him now. 
But he turns out to be a most un- 
usual young man. I consider him 
now one of the outstanding comedy 
talents anywhere, infinitely super- 
ior to the much more publicized 
comics like Mort Sahl and Shelly 
Berman. And if you are one of 
those who like Berman and Sahl, 
I’m not knocking them — I’m just 
praising Buddy Hackett more 
highly. 


I wiKe comepy but I can't fig- 
ure the appeal of “Carry On, Nur- 
se” to intelligent adults. 

Not that I find it particularly 
offensive; it isn’t at all. But it 
just isn’t very funny. 

There is no story to this British 
comedy that has been such a box- 
office hit everywhere in the 
country. It is simply a series of 
skits taking place in the men’s 
ward at a hospital. 

There were a couple of nice 
touches — a prissy looking man 
who listens to the symphony on 


headphones is funny enough and 
one scene where the patients de- 
cide to perform an operation on a 
man’s bunion is mildly amusing — 
but the film as a whole just isn’t 
very funny for adults. 

It is certainly amusing for ju- 
veniles who think it hilarious that 
certain private parts of the body 
should be shaved before an opera- 
tion, or that bedfast patients need 
bedpans. But I can’t conceive of 
adults finding this as funny as the 
crowds indicate. 

As a matter of fact, I have a 
sneaking hunch that the real se- 
cret of the success of the film 
comes in the last scene. At least, 
where I saw the film, daffodills 
were passed out to those leaving. 
Just to give you an idea of the ma- 
turity of the film — and to spoil 
the punch ending — let me tell 
you the ending comes when a 
cranky patient thinks his tempera- 
ture is being taken rectally when, 
not a thermometer, but a daffodill 
was being used. 

If this strikes you as being hi- 
larious, I suppose you might find 
the whole film funny. But if you 
go, youll be stamping yourself 
as one of the little boys — and. 
there are a few things in this 
film little boys shouldn’t bother 
about seeing. +t 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD Patrick and Dennis McBride had known ever — 
since they could talk that they were twins. One day though the 
Milwaukee boys returned from school all excited and exclaimed: 
“Maina! Do you know what we found out today? We’re brothers!” 


—Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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Some high school students make a game of shoplifting 


By Melwood D. Hostetler 


VARIETY OF articles was pil- 
ed upon the desk of the 
juvenile probation officer. 
They included _billfolds, 

flashlights, knives, small toys and 
cheap jewelry. Twenty-nine boys 
and their parents had arrived in 
response to an official summons 
and were seated around the walls 
of the office. The boys ranged in 
age from eight to 12 years. They 
did not represent the slum area 


of their city, but came from “the 
right side of the tracks.” 

The boys had “lifted the loot” 
from downtown stores and had 
hidden it in their homes. None of 
the boys needed the articles they 
had stolen. They admitted looking 
upon shoplifting as a game to out- 
wit the storekeepers. They did it 
“for kicks.” A few boys confessed 
not wanting to steal, but had gone 
along with the gang. 
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The parents were greatly shock- 
ed to learn that their young sons 
had no respect for the property 
of other people. 

Similar scenes are being enacted 
daily throughout the country. Juv- 
enile crime is growing rapidly in 
the United States, according to a 
recent report of the Senate sub- 
committee on juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Two million American young- 
sters in the 10 to 17 age bracket 
will soon have juvenile court rec- 
ords, says the report. These find- 
ings are based upon an uninter- 
rupted, nine-year climb in juvenile 
delinquency. During that period, 
child population increased only 25 
per cent, but appearance before 
juvenile courts increased 150 per 
cent, 

Shoplifting accounts for a large 
percentage of these court appear- 
ances. The Crime Prevention Bur- 
eau of the Chicago police depart- 
ment reports that approximately 
40 per cent of all persons arrested 
for shoplifting are juveniles. Of- 
ficials of 10 national chain stores 
blame juveniles for 40 to 50 per 
cent of their annual shoplifting 
losses (exact figures are question- 
able because much shoplifting is 
undetected at the time it occurs). 

Many shoplifters begin at a very 
early age. Not long ago, a juvenile 
probation officer was greatly puz- 
zled. He didn’t know what to do 
with two nine-year-old girls who 
admitted a shoplifting spree in sev- 
eral “five and dime” stores. Their 


loot included lip sticks, rings, 
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bracelets, necklaces, doll clothes, 
children’s pocketbooks, hair clips, 
erasers, games, nail polish and a 
“giant size” candy bar each. 

Many young shoplifters are most 
ingenuous. Ten-year-old Jimmy 
had “a good racket” going until 
the police caught up with him, 
Each week he would visit a dif- 
ferent clothing store and steal a 
pair of dungarees. Later, he’d take 
them to the store office and de- 
mand a refund. 

Juvenile court records show that 
some parents teach their children 
to steal. Last year, California po- 
lice arrested a mother charged 
with masterminding wholesale 
shoplifting by one of her seven 
children. Her 14-year-old son said 
that his mother and father taught 
him and the other children to steal. 
He admitted 600 shoplifting trips 
with his parents. They waited in 
a parked car while he stole, he 
said, 

Today the slum areas are no 
longer considered the only breed- 
ing ground for juvenile crime. Says 
Dr. Gary Cleveland Myers, noted 
child psychologist, “The myth of 
poverty as the major source of 
crime has been exploded. So has 
the smug notion of so many par- 
ents that living on the right side 
of the tracks will keep their child- 
ren safe in the arms of good cit- 
izenship. For according to statistics, 
the greatest gain in the rate of 
— delinquency is among the 

tter economic areas in the so- 
called better homes.” 
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_ Some junior and senior high 
school students frequently make a 
game of shoplifting. In a swank, 
residential section of their Ohio 
city, many junior high school child- 
ren are habitual shoplifters. Their 
parents are professional people in 
high economic brackets and the 
children have generous allowances. 

Each day at noon, they invade 
a nearby supermarket. To supple- 
ment their lunches, they pick up 
handsfull of cookies, fruit, candy, 
chewing gum and other small it- 
ems. They do not pay for the arti- 
cles unless forced to do so. When 
apprehended, some offenders 
smirk insolently while others seem 
embarrassed. The proprietor and 
his staff are forced to stand guard 
over their wares until the children 
leave. 

The proprietor is greatly per- 
plexed and disturbed. These shop- 
lifters are the sons and daughters 
of some of his best customers. He 
realizes that the modern methods 
of displaying goods is a tempta- 
tion to children. Colorful, unpro- 
tected packages can be easily pick- 
ed up by unscrupulous customers. 

A few parents have found stolen 
articles in their children’s clothing 
and have made restitution. But 
other parents seemed to be quite 
unconcerned when informed of 


their children’s behavior. 

Last year, $100,000 worth of 
merchandise was missing from 20 
stores in a Pennsylvania shopping 
center. Police blamed a “shoplift- 
ing fad” among high school stud- 
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At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


BLISS RING CO., Inc. 


29 E. MADISON ST. 
DEPT. FD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


ents for most of it. Seventeen girls 
admitted “thrill” stealing. Altogeth- 
er, 200 students were involved. 
Police said that the students seem- 
ed to regard thievery as “a lark.” 

Juvenile shoplifting is a menace 
because it frequently leads to far 
more serious crimes. FBI reports 
show youths under 18 represent- 
ing 64.1 percent of all arrests for 
auto theft and 49.9 percent for 
those of burglary. 

Juvenile authorities point out 
that most delinquents follow a set 
behavior pattern. This includes a 
drop in school grades, truancy, 
stealing, auto looting, breaking- 
and-entering and auto theft. 

Parents who refuse to recognize 
pilfering as a major problem are 
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asking for serious trouble. Jack’s 
parents found this out the hard 
way. By the time he reached sev- 
enth grade, Jack was a slick liar 
and an adept shoplifter, on proba- 
tion to his parents. 

One day Jack’s teachers found 
him presenting one-dollar bills to 
numerous classmates. He said that 
this was money collected on his 
morning paper route, but refused 
to explain his unusual generosity. 

During questioning, Jack lied 
fantastically to the school principal 
but a threat of calling the police 
brought a confession. While de- 
livering papers to city hospital, he 
had stolen 50 dollars from the bed- 
side-table of a sleeping patient. 
Arrangements were made for Jack 
and his parents to return the mon- 
ey, but when the time arrived, 
Jack was in city jail for car loot- 
ing. Now he is on suspended sent- 
ence to the state reformatory for 
car stealing. 

Who is responsible for the tre- 
mendous increase in juve nile 
crime? J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, says that “juvenile delin- 
quency is largely the product of a- 
dult indifference and neglect. Far 
too many mothers and fathers are 
parents in name only. They do not 
take time to become part of their 
children’s lives.” 

What would be your attitude if 
a child were accused of shop- 
ifting? Ben’s parents lied and tried 
to shield him. When an expensive 
pen and pencil set was missing 
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from a_ stationery store, police 
traced the missing articles to Ben. 

“My parents gave me the set 
for Christmas,” Ben said. 

“That’s right, we gave him the 
set,” Ben’s parents insisted. Still 
unconvinced, the police continued 
their questioning. 

“I took the set from the store,” 
Ben finally confessed. 

“Then why did you say you re- 
ceived it for Christmas?” queried 
the officers. 

“I didn’t want to let my parents 
down,” Ben sobbed. 

But when Tom’s parents found 
that he had been shoplifting, their 
attitude was just the opposite. One 
washday, Tom’s mother found sev- 
eral small, unfamiliar objects in his 
pants pockets. After dinner that 
night, both parents questioned 
Tom about them. Tom _ insisted 
that he had traded with another 
boy for the articles. Further ques- 
tioning revealed that Tom had 
taken the toys from the counter of 
a variety store. 

Tom’s parents saw to it that he 
returned the stolen goods to the 
owner. Then they counseled their 
son concerning the grave conse- 
quences of molesting other people’s 
belongings. 

Who is responsible for the tre- 
mendous increase in juvenile crime 
throughout the country? Keynote 
speakers at the 1960 Whitehouse 
Conference on Children and Youth 
agreed that “adults are to blame 
if children go astray. If there is 
anything wrong with the younger 
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generation,” they said, “the adults 
of this country have only them- 
selves to blame.” 

Juvenile shoplifting is a threat 
to the decency and morality of 
our youth, Parents possess the 
means with which to halt its ma- 
lignant growth. 

You can protect your child from 
the menace of juvenile shoplifting 
and other delinquency by follow- 
ing these steps: 

1. Giving your child proper 
moral training during his early, 
formative years. Firmly instill con- 
cepts of honesty and integrity as 
an essential part of his education. 
Emphasize respect for other 
people’s property. Do not adopt a 
too-casual or hit-or-miss attitude 
about this. Be firm. John’s father 
was. One day four-year-old John 
brought home an attractive toy, 
picked up on a neighbor's lawn. 
His father saw to it that the boy 
returned the toy to the exact spot 
from which it came, with a firm 
reminder never to do it again. 
John never repeated his perform- 
ance. 

2. Don’t neglect your child’s re- 
ligious training and attend church 
regularly as a family. Statistics 
show that 90 percent of all cases 
referred to juvenile courts have 
had no religious training. Most of 
the others have had no religious 
training within two or three years 
before they became delinquent. 

J. Edgar Hoover believes that 
“the teachings of God, if followed, 
will prevent criminality. The stab- 
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Whatever your interests or talents 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


have a place for you! 


If you take netur- 
ally to office work 
or to using tools 
and mochines ... 
if you feel an at- 
traction to teach- 
ing, helping To- 
day's Catholic 
Teens Become To- 
morrow’s Leaders 

. if this makes 
you ask: 


“IS THIS FOR ME?” 


write to the Director of Vocations, 
nearest your home, for further 
information: 


De La Salle Normal La Salle College 
Breaux Bridge Road Philadelphia 41a, Pa. 


Lafayette (2), La. Christian Brothers? 

St. Joseph Normal Novitiate 
Institute 

Barrytown (4), N.Y. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (3), Cal. 


P. 0. Box 754 
Narragansett (4), 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (4), Mo. 


ilizing force of religion is needed 
today more than ever before. A 
child who has been taught to re- 
spect the laws of God will have 
little difficulty in respecting the 
laws of men.” 

3. Know where your child 
spends his leisure time and with 
whom he goes. Many parents con- 
tribute to the delinquency of their 
children by not knowing these 
things. Long hours spent away 
from home with the wrong com- 
panions is bound to lead to trouble. 
See to it that your child does not 
spend long periods of time wander- 
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ing through downtown stores. 
Shoplifting frequently begins in 
this way. 

Asked whether she thought that 
her 17-year-old son was capable of 
burglary, a bewildered mother gave 
a typical clue to the growth of 
juvenile crime. Said she, “I don’t 
snow. I don’t think so. But he is 
seldom home. I don’t know what 
he does or who his friends are.” 

4, Make your child feel secure, 
wanted and loved. 

Juvenile court statistics show 
that many parents refuse to assume 
their responsibilities to their child- 
ren by not providing them with 
happy, harmonious, worthy homes. 
The feeling of being unwanted 
and unloved causes such children 
to “strike back” at society by break- 
ing the law. 

Courts must often rely upon fost- 
er homes to solve their problems. 
In foster homes, many children for 
the first time experience real par- 
ental guidance, love and affection. 

See to it that your child feels 
secure, wanted and loved. Juvenile 
crime does not thrive in such an 
atmosphere. 

5. See to it that your home is 
not “just an empty house” where 
both parents are away a major 
part of the time. 

The home should be one of the 
greatest agencies for the preven- 
tion of juvenile shoplifting and oth- 
er delinquency. Far too often, 
home becomes merely a place in 
which to eat and sleep. Commun- 
ity life tends to separate families 


and their activities. In the whirl of 
modern living, parents and child- 
ren spend less time at home to- 
gether than formerly. 

Home should be the place where 
children and their friends spend 
most of their leisure time. You can 
encourage them to do so by pro- 
viding the proper facilities for 
games, hobbies and other whole- 
some recreational facilities. 

Fred’s parents realized _ this. 
They were alarmed to discover that 
some of Fred’s playmates were 
habitual, school truants and _ skill- 
ed shoplifters. The parents of these 
children were seldom at home. 

Fred’s parents decided to keep 
him busy. That way he would not 
have time to get into mischief. 
Supervised “home work,” reading, 
music lessons, swimming and light 
chores filled his program. Now 
Fred has been granted a four-year, 
university scholarship. Meanwhile, 
his young neighbors are still be- 
ing watched by the police. 

Why juvenile shoplifting? Why 
do these young offenders have no 
respect for other people’s property? 
In most cases, a sense of moral and 
spiritual values seems to be woe- 
fully lacking. Precepts of honesty 
and integrity must be instilled in 
early childhood, if they are to be 
of lasting value. 

Parents are in the most strategic 
position for overcoming this evil. 
However, the problem is one in 
which all adults in the community 
should have a vital and active in- 
terest in solving. tT 


The family circle is the best place in which 


to prepare for the Nativity 


Advent Has Special Meaning 


for the Family 


Rev. John J. O'Sullivan 


Condensed from Marriage 


N OBSERVING the season 
| of Advent the Catholic 
family enjoys an advan- 
sag tage over other groups 
in the Church, A strong argument 
can be developed for insisting that 
the family circle is the best place 
of all in which to prepare for the 
Nativity and the special religious 
festivity of that welcome season. 
Love is always thinking out new 
relationships, especially within the 
home. For the family which de- 
serves the name Christian, Advent 
is a blessed time. This is the sea- 
son when the Church prepares its 
faithful for the great mystery of 
God-in-the-flesh. Through _ their 
experience in the home members 
of a family can realize the truths 


proper to the Advent liturgy. This 
is in keeping with the Church’s 
plan. For the celebration and ob- 
servance of the great mysteries of 
faith give flesh and blood reality 
to the truths taught in our pulpits. 

Longing, waiting, expectation, 
and wondering are some of the 
words that occur in the Church’s 
Masses and prayers for this season. 
While all words, to a degree, have 
many meanings, in a family set- 
ting, persons will color them with 
the memories of their own rich ex- 
periences. 

During Advent the Church 
wants the faithful to imagine what 
it was like to have centuries pass 
while Israel waited for the Prom- 
ised One. “Someday God will send 
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someone,” so ran the belief of the 
Chosen People. 

Husband and wife know what 
it is to have great love and to be 
compelled to wait, to delay, to suf- 
fer disappointment before realiza- 
tion can come. As one good wife 
put it: “There were the endless 
days we could not meet and the 
tortured ‘good-nights’ which 
brought each evening to a close 
too soon.” Such experiences en- 
able couples to recall what “long- 
ing” they have known, and to draw 
on it in appreciating the coming of 
the Lord. 

The sense of “expectation” is an- 
other expression regularly heard in 
the season of Advent. “Expecting” 
is a perfectly normal family situa- 
tion. And couples reveal the depth 
of their love by the way they wait 
for the coming of their child. 

One father, surprised by his own 
sentiments when the baby came, 
admitted, “Nothing I ever learned 
in school prepared me for the joy 
of being a father.” It is not hard 
for such a man to think about the 
longing for the coming of God’s 
Son which once filled men’s minds. 
His own memories of longing are 
very real and most helpful in 
measuring a little what it was like 
to wait for the Savior. 

Almost everyone in our part of 
the world knows the story of a 
starry night, of kind, responsive 
shepherds, of a man and a maid 
who were forced to take refuge in 
mean, uncomfortable surroundings. 
The divine elements in that scene 


easily escape us, and compel us to 
depend on our imagination. But 
the actual, concrete circumstances 
are perfectly familiar to many fam- 
ilies. 

During the war millions of cou- 
ples (who may now be quite com- 
fortably fixed) started their life to- 
gether very simply and were liv- 
ing, when their first baby came, 
in mean surroundings. They, too, 
were far from home and _ from 
their beloved families and friends, 
While their personal hardship may 
not match that of Joseph and 
Mary, yet couples have known suf- 
fering and hard times. 


A Time For Love 


Advent is a time of personal 
conversion in the Church, a time 
to become more Christian, and to 
be more dependent on God. How 
fortunate are husbands and wives 
who can remember the path of 
their natural happiness, and use it 
for spiritual growth. On_ their 
wedding day, when the Church 
told them how their love could 
grow deeper and stronger, it may 
be that they did not believe this 
possible. 

One husband said, and his wife 
agreed, “We thought we were 
happy when we first married, but 
we were like two five-year-olds 
playing house compared with the 
way things are with us now.” Pre- 
cisely because of such natural 
growth the couple can also grow 
spiritually as the mysteries of re- 
ligion yield more meaning. 
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The Church wants its members 
to know Christ has altered history 
by His coming into the world. 
Moreover, they are to learn per- 
sonally what a difference faith and 
the sacraments have meant to 
them. It takes a long time to be- 
come Christian, and the cycle of 
grace which begins with the sea- 
son of Advent keeps the process 
(or the response to it) from becom- 
ing monotonous or discouraging. 

Parents have faced difficulties 
over the years which, at the time, 
seemed insurmountable but in fact 
did not prove that way at all. One 
family described its history with 
brief accuracy: “Our greatest 
joys have come from our greatest 
fears.” And St. John wrote the 
inspired sentence: “Perfect love 
casts out fear.” In the home, too, 
shared love can grow in spite of 
“not having”; charity makes for 
closer family ties. So, the thought 
of the coming of God’s love made 
flesh in the divine infant can nour- 
ish mutual love. And there’s no 
better theme or time than Advent 
for teaching love to children. 


A Time For Humility 


It is always hazardous to make 
a statement about the dominant 
virtue in the Incarnation. But hu- 
mility is one of the virtues that is 
evident in our Lord’s birth and 
life. It is a basic fact in Christian 
life that humility governs our rela- 
tionship with God and with peo- 
ple. Humility involves our esti- 
mate of ourselves as well as re- 


spect for what others think of us. 

It has been noted that humility 
is inseparable from love. In church 
we say this in so many words just 
before Communion, “Lord, I am 
not worthy that You should enter 
under my roof...” St. Paul tells 
us that Christ “emptied Himself,” 
taking the form of a servant that 
He might gain all. Certainly this 
is one of the lessons of Advent 
which we should not miss. 

Fathers and mothers know about 
these things from their own early 
years in marriage. Through costly 
trial and error they have learned 
that humility is a good basis for 
right relationships. To see Christ 
in all the lowliness of the Incarna- 
tion moves them to develop hu- 
mility in their home and in the 
lives of their children. 


A Time For Prayer 


The fact that good friends are 
welcome in one another's home 
provides a_ special teaching for 
couples and their little ones. With 
the passing of time friends learn 
that they are always welcome, 
whether it is for coffee or for the 
family meal. But precisely because 
of the casualness of such everyday 
events, special anniversaries and 
birthdays assume added impor- 
tance. They become most wel- 
come events because they provide 
opportunity to show a dear one 
the love to which he is entitled. 

Even though the one whose 
birthday is observed may 
protest that nothing special be pre- 
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pared, the rest of the family will 
not even think of skipping the oc- 
casion. “We insist on having 
guests and a special meal because 
we want you to know, at least this 
once, how deeply we love you.” 

So, too, the Church never tires 
of erating us in daily Mass with 
“The Lord is with you” because 
she understands the sense in which 
every day is the Nativity. But Ad- 
vent is a time of special prepara- 
tion because the feast of the Na- 
tivity comes but once in the year. 
And its importance to the indi- 
vidual Christian will depend, at 
least in some degree, on how he 
gets ready for it. Families know 
that it is good to celebrate birth- 
days, and they use the occasion to 
express love with joy. 

Advent has consequences in the 
home which will prove a pleasant 
surprise for those who love God 
but have never done much about 
it. This season provides one fur- 
ther instance of how God rewards 
His people when they think about 
Him and try to grow in their love 
of Him. One couple remarked: 
“For us Advent seems to be almost 
the best season of the year. It 
makes religion have more meaning, 
and it brings us closer together, 
too. As a matter of fact, we wish 
there were something like it in the 
other months.” 

During much of the year the 
Catholic pursues his course of reli- 
gious practice apart from his 
neighbors who are not, for all their 
nearness, members of the house- 


hold of the faith. But the da 
of the Church’s preparation .for 
the birthday of the Lord have their 
counterpart in the secular com- 
munity getting ready for Christ- 
mas. ‘True, the activities of the 
two do not take the same forms, 
and it is important to note the dif- 
ferences. 

The whole neighborhood be- 
comes engrossed with shopping 
and planning, with invitations an 
greetings, given and received, be- 
ing a quite evident part of a gen- 
erally gay time. Although the 
Catholic may be involved in these 
things too, yet he must do more 
if he is to spend December in a 
truly Christian spirit. 

Constantly he should pray that 
he may find peace and joy in the 
birth of Him Who gives meaning 
to all human life. The special sig- 
nificance of Advent, for the Chris- 
tian, is a time when love is to be 
renewed, the spirit of prayer be- 
comes more lively, and humility 
surrenders each one to the service 
of the whole human family. 

Special prayers, readings from 
Holy Scripture, hymns for the sea- 
son, and conversion on the theme 
of preparation will convert a mere 
word into a reality and bring 
Christ into your home in a degree 
you have never experienced be- 
fore. It is a great grace to say or 
to hear, “The Lord is with you.” 
But it is hard to imagine a more 
joyful Christmas scene than the 
Christian home where Advent has 
been rightly observed. tt 
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The plane, a DC3, fell in wild, 
jungle territory to the north and 
west of Penang in Malaya. Fifteen 
people died in the crash. One of 
them was an American. Alongside 
the body of the American, between 
the pages of a half burned medical 
book, was a thin bundle of yellow- 
ing papers. On these papers had 
been written, in a scrawling, almost 
illegible script, the following ac- 
count. 


Condensed from Liguorian 
Ernest F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


AM SEATED on the floor in a 

thatch-roofed, bamboo hut that 
stands on stilts in a remote section 
of the jungle in southeast Asia. 
There are no roads that link my 
village with the outside world. 
There are no people of my own 
color, nationality or education with 
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whom I am associated. Here I have 
lived alone with the natives for 
more than 30 years. I have done so 
only that I might forget. 

I have not forgotten. 

My place of birth is America. I 
am a doctor. I was born and raised 
a Catholic. My nearest neighbor 
here in the jungle is a priest whose 
place is 10 days’ walk away. He is 
a Canadian, a man of great cour- 
age and zeal, the opposite of my- 
self. About twice a year he pays 
me a visit. He knows that I am a 
Catholic, and each time he comes I 
know that he hopes I will ask him 
to hear my confession. He must 
wonder why I refuse to confess 
even when he gently and indirect- 
ly prods me. He knows there is no 
other priest to whom I might go. 
Tomorrow he will find out. To- 
morrow is the time for him to 
come. Tomorrow I will make my 
confession. 

The hour is 1:35 a.m. There is 
no sound about me except the rest- 
less movement of the jungle — the 
cry of the migrant bird, the oc- 
casional jabbering of an awakened 
monkey, the nearly noiseless stir- 
ring of a serpent through the 
thick entanglement of brush that 
encircles me and would, if possi- 
ble, devour and destroy me. 

It is impossible for me to sleep. 
The reason is not the intense heat 
of this humid, equatorial area or 
the solitude or the insects of infi- 
nite variety that never leave me 
alone. It is because I am haunted 
by the memory of my past. During 


December 


the day my work keeps me busy. I 
do not give myself a chance to 
think. But at night I am almost 
driven mad by the horror of the 
nightmare that assails me. 

At one time I was what is called 
in civilized society a prominent 
and successful physician. Ann was 
my wife’s name. She was the only 
child of a respectable family and 
a graduate of the same university 
from which I took my medical de- 
gree. She was beautiful and popu- 
lar and a Catholic like myself. We 
seemed compatible in every way. 
I felt myself fortunate in having 
so outstanding a girl for my wife. 

My medical career brought me 
deep satisfaction. I liked the prac- 
tical side of medicine. I had a well- 
located swank office. I had an ef- 
ficient nurse-secretary. I had more 
patients than I could handle. Be- 
cause of my fondness for research, 
I turned my office basement into 
a laboratory. I was enjoying a full 
and happy life. 

This lasted only a few years. My 
troubles began with my wife. 

She did not want me to do re- 
search. She called it a waste of 
time. My wife, alas, was interested 
in nothing, except herself. She was 
vastly interested in herself. I had 
to be with her all the time. A slave 
to her whims. My closest interests 
had to be sacrificed if they clashed 
with her desires. 

It was inevitable that I should 
lose touch with my work. Half the 
time I could not get to my office 
because of the social engagements 
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to which she had committed me. 
My income began to fall off. I had 
established a high standard of liv- 
ing, but now I could not meet my 
bills. What saved me from bank- 
ruptcy was a position I obtained 
of special medical examiner at the 
state prison that was located on the 
outskirts of the city. Among my 
duties there was the grisly one of 
certifying as dead, criminals who 
had been executed. 

It was inevitable also that I 
should begin to brood over the 
trouble that I was having with my 
wife. I think the moment came 
when I began to hate her. I was 
not sure. I loved her and hated 
her at the same time. My mind was 
so confused when I first realized 
the predicament that I was in that 
I did not know exactly what my 
true sentiments were. 

Help came to me from an un- 
expected quarter — from one 
whom I had hardly noticed until 
then, my nurse-secretary. I discov- 
ered that it was pleasant to use her 
first name, Angela. I was attracted 
to her by the fact of her resem- 
blance to Ann. She had the same 
coloring, the same type of hair, the 
same ready smile. But unlike Ann, 
she was unselfish. 

She was full of sympathy for me 
in the confusion and _ frustrations 
that possessed me, and her sym- 
pathy soothed me like a soft caress. 
I talked to her more and more. I 
allowed her to help me bear, the 
burden of my loneliness. The long 
hours that we spent in the office 


drew us together in a kind of con- 
spiratorial union that I soon found 
I could not dispense with. I was 
falling in love with the girl. 

But here again I was confronted 
with failure. There could be noth- 
ing of real happiness between 
Angela and me unless the impasse 
of my marriage could be broken 
through. The Catholic faith, which 
we shared, forbade divorce and 
second marriage. Still, there had 
to be a break-through. I simply had 
to salvage my lost happiness. But 
how? 

As I was wondering over what 
to do, Ann decided to leave me. 
She wrote a note in which she said 
that she was going home to her 
mother until I could be as good a 
husband as I pretended to be, a 
doctor. She was leaving me—and 
probably for good. In a few days 
she would be gone. . 

The note caused a rage to rise in 
me that I never experienced be- 
fore. I tore the paper into a hun- 
dred pieces and cast them to the 
winds. In the days that followed, 
consumed with bitterness, I allow- 
ed myself to go to pieces; it seem- 
ed to me I could find peace. only 
in the half stupor of heavy drink- 
ing. 

Angela wept over me as thou 
I were a child when she saw what 
was happening to me. For the first 
time she kissed me. For the first 
time she showed annoyance with 
the way my wife was acting, She 
even joined me for a moment in 
my criticism and condemnation. 
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But she showed no willingness to 
deepen the misunderstanding that 

separated us. In fact she intimated 

that perhaps she could do some- 

thing to remedy the situation. She 

— call on Ann, and reason with 
er. 

As far as I was concerned, I was 
certain now that I was in love with 
this girl My marriage was finish- 
ed. That part of my life was over. 
It was to the future that I had to 
look. I was confident that Angela 
would help me face that future 
bravely when the time came. It 
seemed dark, without hope or 
promise, at the moment. But some- 
thing would happen to set things 
right. I was strengthened, reassur- 
ed. 

Something did happen, some- 
thing terrible beyond words. The 
next night, my wife was murdered 
in her bedroom. 

I was questioned at great length 
by the police. Was there trouble 
between us? Where was I the night 
of the murder? I did not know. But 
there were witnesses, it seemed, 
who saw me in a bar at the ap- 
proximate time of the crime. Their 
testimony appeared to clear me. 

Angela was not so fortunate. 

Two people had seen her enter 
the house the evening of the mur- 
der. No one had seen her leave. 
She refused to give the reason for 
her visit to the house. Undoubtedly 
she was afraid of incriminating me. 
But she only incriminated herself. 

I was aghast at the turn the case 
had taken. It never occurred to me 
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that anything so fantastic as ‘An- 
gela’s being brought up for trial 
could happen. I had felt certain 
that her examination was only..a 
strategem of the police to deceive 
and to placate the public, that in 
due time she would be released. 
Now she was to be tried for a mur- 
der she did not commit. ty 

Angela did not kill my wife..I 
killed her. 

I must put my pencil down Ses 
a moment and stop this writing, 
My hand is shaking uncontrollably, 
My heart is beating as though to 
burst. The jungle is still as death, 
The heat is oppressive. I must 
pause... 


Ar Last I have said it. I make 
my confession out loud. For the 
first time in 30 years the words 
have passed my lips. It was I who 
killed Ann. Half drunk and filled 
with bitterness, I stole into her 
bedroom in the middle of the night 
and strangled her with my two 
hands. 

And now Angela, the girl whom 
I loved and for whom I killed, was 
to suffer for my crime. 

I engaged the best legal counsel. 
I even made a frantic study of the 
law myself to find a loophole of 
escape. But the one thing that I 
could not do was to go to the 
police and tell them that it was I 
who had committed the crime, so 
great was my cowardice. 

Angela was found guilty. In due 
time she was sentenced by the 
judge to die. 
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There is difficulty in putting 
down on paper the feelings that I 
experienced when I heard the de- 
cision of the jury and the sentence 
of the judge. I was beside myself 
with remorse for the past and fear 
for the future — fear for Angela 
and fear for myself. But the climax 
of my agony was still to come. In 
the prison where I served as spe- 
cial medical examiner, my task 
would be to certify her death. As 
one in hell, I waited for the day 
to come. 

It was a dark and penetratingly 
cold day, with low clouds in the 
sky and intermittent gusts of rain 
mixed with snow slanting over and 
around the prison. I remember 
nothing of the events that preced- 
ed the final and terrible moment 
of that day. Only the memory of 
a few dread moments haunts my 
sleeping and my waking hours. 

The witnesses filed slowly and 
silently into the room. I took my 
place in a corner near the front. 
And then Angela came in, a priest 
in surplice and purple stole before 
her, a guard on each side, her step 
unfaltering and firm. I dared not 
look at her. The footsteps paused. 
I knew her eyes had found me in 
the corner and were fixed on me in 
bitter accusation. No cry for 
mercy fell from her lips, no pro- 
testation of her innocence. The 
footsteps began again. They were 
coming toward me. Once more 
they stopped. Angela was not two 
feet away, close enough to be 
touched by my hand. 
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‘I jammed shut my eyes. I tried 
to turn away and close my éars. 1 
could not. For a moment she stood 
there, her eyes upon my face. Then 
she said softly, “I forgive you. May 
God forgive you too.” That was all. 
She knew! And she was dying in 
my place! A thousand voices shout- 
ed MURDERER! MURDERER! 
in my mind. 

Almost before I realized that it 
began, it was over. Not a sound 
could be heard in the room, not 
even the breathing of the witnesses 
and guards — only the voice of the 
priest as he said the solemn words 
of the anointing and the prayers 
for the dying. 

Weeks passed. All was over for 
me now. I was entirely alone. And 
yet I was not alone at all. My con- 
science and my memory seared 
with the fury of a fire. I saw both 
Ann and Angela in every shadow 
that fell across my path. I heard 
their voices in every whispering of 
the wind. I saw suspicion in every 
face that turned toward me in the 
street. 

I closed my office and fled to 
the farthest corner of the country. 
I changed my name. I would bury 
myself in a life where I never 
could be followed and in which I 
never would be found. Where 
could I find such a life? The idea 
struck me like lightning from the 
sky. I would go to the farthest, 
most abandoned place I could find 
in the world. I would recall all my 
medical and surgical knowledge; I 
would study every medical book I 
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could get my hands on. Then I 
would settle down in some jungle 
or forest area, where the people 
had no one to care for their bod- 
ily needs — their malaria, their lep- 
rosy, their skin afflictions, their 
malnutrition. It would be a place 
to which visitors would rarely 
come, so that no one would know 
of me in the outer world. Then I 
would spend my life doing every- 
thing in my power to help the poor 
and forsaken around me. Maybe in 
work I could forget my crime. I’ve 
had the work. Ive kept few 
records, but I know I have treated 
thousands upon thousands of the 
poor around me. I have used the 
hands that killed to heal. 

For 30 years now I have been 
in this remote and forgotten corner 
of the world. But not for one 
minute have I escaped my memory 
and my terror. Like a cancer my 
conscience has continued to con- 
sume me. But as the years went by, 
there grew within me a fear much 
fiercer than the fear of death. I 
began to be afraid of God. What 
would happen to me when I died? 
Was there a chance that I could be 
forgiven? Always, when the doubt 
arose and when despair seized hold 
of me, Angela’s words would ring 
in my ears, “I forgive you! I for- 
give you! I forgive youl” If she 
could forgive could God do less? 

Tonight I have decided to throw 
myself on His mercy. On this 
moldy paper, in this decaying 
jungle, I am writing my confession 
for the world to read. Tomorrow 


I will confess to God through the 
priest who will come to visit me. 
And I will receive the absolution 
for my sins. Never again after that 
will I be afraid. Then will I return 
to the world I left so long ago and 
make my third and last confession 
— to the law. They may do with 
me what they will. 

Dawn is beginning to rise above 
the undergrowth and through the 
giant palm trees of the jungle. The 
monkeys are chattering, the birds 
are sleepily singing as they stir 
themselves in the trees. In the vil- 
lage the day’s activity begins. Soon 
my priest-visitor will be here. I 
must make ready to receive him. I 
must make ready to confess. Again 
I tremble and fears assail me. Can 
I go through with it? I hear foot- 
steps on the ladder of my hut. The 
priest is here. I will not even greet 
him lest I falter. I will meet him 
at the door and start at once. 
“Please hear my confession—bless 
me, Father, for I have sinned. . . .” 


The bodies in the plane were 
burned almost beyond recognition. 
Only one body escaped the flames 
—that of the American; apparently 
it had been thrown free in the 
crash. There was a smile on his 
face. He must have been unaware 
that death was so close. Or, if he 
knew that it was coming, he must 
have been a man who was not: 
afraid. Apparently he died in 
peace. The body was flown to’ 
America for burial. The burial was - 
private. tt 
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hristmas Story of Love 


By Irene M. Boyd 


pum was Christmas Eve. 
ae Large flakes of snow 
were beginning to blank- 
KY} et the sidewalk and coat 
the trees. Christmas 
and candles shone 
through fresh cleaned 
windows and spoke of 
the cheer within. Beneath fragrant 
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Christmas trees, gifts lay piled in 
their gay wrappings and Christmas 
carols were being hummed as fa- 
thers, mothers, and children plan- 
ned their surprises for each other 
and anticipated the joy of the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It was Christmas, too, at our 
house. The room was cluttered 
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with presents brought home from 
school, and with paper and ribbon 
and presents yet to be wrapped. 
There was a happy aura of excite- 
ment as the little ones ran from 
living room to den, gazing at the 
tree, dancing up and down, clap- 
ping their hands and just being 
happy. 

“Tomorrow is Christmas,” the 
youngest one said. “I can hardly 
wait to see my presents.” 

“Don’t just think of your pres- 
ents,” the eight-year-old looked up 
from a doll she was dressing. 
“Think of what you are going to 
give Jesus. It is really His birth- 
day, you know.” 

“I know that,” came the reply, 
in a voice that held scorn for her 
unnecessary reminder. “Everybody 
knows that.” 

They fell silent again, working 
on their toys, and I went on wrap- 
ping a present for one of the older 
twins (there are two sets). In the 
far corner of the den, father and 
several of the other children were 
pinning balls on the Christmas 
tree. 

“I love Christmas best of all, 
don’t you, Mamma?” The five- 
year-old came over and sat down 
on the floor by my feet and rested 
his head against my knee. “Don’t 
you, Mamma?” he repeated. 

“She loves after-Christmas just 
as much,” the 10-year-old spoke 
up, “because after-Christmas is her 
anniversary.” 

“What’s an anniversary?” Bobby 
wanted to know. 
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“An Anniversary is when you get 
married. You know, Mamma had 
one last year and the year before 
and the year before, and—” Where 
she paused and looked at Bobby 
with all the wisdom of her 10 
years. “You're too little to under- 
stand.” Then she looked at me 
with a thoughtful expression in her 
large brown eyes. “Mamma, why 
did you get married at Christmas 
time?” 

“Why?” I tied the blue ribbon 
into a bow and wondered if I could 
explain to her or to anyone about 
the wonderful feeling, both gay 
and sacred, that I always had 
about Christmas. Then, because 
she was still waiting for an answer, 
I said at last, “I guess it’s because 
I think Christmas is the happiest 
time of the year, and I wanted to 
get married at the happiest time of 
the year. Christmas always makes 
me feel good, and holy, and loving, 
and that’s the way I felt when 
daddy asked me to marry him. 
That’s the way I thought my life 
would be — happy — like Christ- 
mas.” 

“Do you still think that way?” 
my 17-year-old daughter came 
over in time to hear my answer. 
“Do you still think that way after 
all the trouble we’ve had and after 
you got all of us?” Her voice was 
husky and a little tight, as if her 
own life and future depended on 
my answer. 

I snipped off a piece of ribbon 
that didn’t need to be snipped, and 
looked around the room — our 
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living room — which seemed some- 
how to be a little part of me. I 
knew exactly where the patch was 
that was hidden under the new 
cover on the sofa. I alone knew 
about the crack in the statue of the 
Sacred Heart that was dropped by 
too eager, but loving hands. I look- 
ed at the books, the curios, and 
other objects that my husband and 
I had collected through the years. 
Once they were as bright and new 
as my dreams had been, but now 
faded and worn by time and stren- 
‘uous living. My eyes traveled over 
‘each child, all nine of them, from 
the 17-year-old twins to the five 
year old, now stretched out before 
the fireplace, looking like a small 
elf in his pointed-toed slippers and 
snug green pajamas. I felt a great 
feeling of love surge over me, as 
-it always did, when outside activi- 
ties ceased for awhile and we were 
all together as a family group. I 
could even feel the presence of the 
missing one, who was having her 
first Christmas away from home, 
with the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
whose habit she hoped to be wear- 
ing in the near future. 

Did I feel the same way now 
that I had all of them? I looked 
searchingly at my daughter. There 
had been sickness and rough times, 
and sacrifices required, and they 
had all shared in them, and some- 
one had hinted, “If there hadn’t 
been so many—” I was about to 
answer when the sound of caroling 
voices penetrated the closed win- 
dow. 


“It’s the carolers.” The children 
raced to the door and I followed. 
We stood on the porch, watching 
the falling snow and listening a lit- 
tle breathlessly to the Christmas 
songs. We knew the words. You 
know them too. “Silent Night,” “O 
Little Town,” and, by special re- 
quest, “Adeste Fideles.” My heart 
swelled until I thought it would 
burst. Still humming the words, we 
stepped back into the house. 

The children shivered and laugh- 
ed and shook the snow from their 
hair and clothes upon the carpet. 
But I didn’t mind. It was all part 
of the season and feeling that I 
had carried over from my own 
childhood, where peace on earth 
at Christmas time had been a part 
of growing up. 

Christmas — the birth of Christ 
— the birth of Hope — the birth of 
Peace — and for all of us now a 
time of rebirth. Time to forget old 
hurts, old prejudices. Time to re- 
new love, to make new promises, 
to start again — the happiest time. 
Perhaps that is why it had seemed 
to me to be such a good time for 
a wedding. 

I looked across the heads of the 
children now engaged once again 
in their tasks of Christmas wrap- 
ping and saw his face, a little lined 
now and a little older, but dear 
and sweet. 

He looked up and smiled, and 
the years fell away— 

It was December 1940. I was 
beginning my long walk up the 
aisle. My bridesmaid, lovely in 
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blue lace, had already started 
ahead. 

I could see my father and mo- 
ther seated in the front row on my 
left, and the faces of my in-law’s- 
to-be on my right. I could almost 
sense their special affection and I 
felt good. They were going to love 
me, too, which is the way it should 
be. And I knew it was going to be 
a very special wedding. 

I loved it all. The beautiful 
words of the ceremony; the feel of 
the ring upon my finger; the spe- 
cial blessing of the church, all of 
which is part of the ceremony for 
any bride — but I felt it more be- 
cause it was Christmas. For the 
church was still beautiful in its 
Christmas dress — the poinsettias 
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on the altar, the tall white candles, 
so Christmasy and so bridal. The 
altar boys in their newly starched 
surplices, the Christmas star shin- 
ning over the crib. 

I felt a little frightened, too, for 
I knew the responsibilities that 
went along with the love and hap- 
piness of marriage. Would I make 
a good wife, a good mother? Had 
I let the feeling of being in love, of 
being a bride, blind me to the 
realities that must surely follow? 
But the feeling soon passed, as 
with faith and confidence I took 
my new husband’s arm and walked 
over to the statue of the Blessed 
Mother and desposited my bridal 
bouquet at her feet. As I looked 
up at her, I had a feeling that she 
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approved, and the fact that it was 
still the Christmas season made it 
all the better. 

Christmas and _ anniversaries 
have something in common, I 
thought, a time to forget old hurts, 
old prejudices — a time to renew 
love and faith. A time of rebirth — 
a time to start again. 

“Silent Night.” The Christmas 
song throbbed once again upon 
the air. I smiled, remembering— 

“Mamma.” My eight-year-old 
leaned her head against my knee. 
“You had the most beauteous look 
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on your face. What were you think- 
ing about?” 

“I was thinking about Christ- 
mas,” I answered, stroking her soft 
hair. “Christmas and you.” 

“And all of us?” 

“And all of you.” 

“And of daddy, too.” 

“Of daddy most of all.” 

“And of Jesus?” 

“And of Jesus,” I answered. And 
that made it complete, I thought, 
and the way it ought to be. Fam- 
ily, home and Jesus. Not only at 
Christmas, but all year through. 


“This one will hold nineteen dollars worth 
of groceries, fifteen pounds of frozen meats, 
or twenty-seven cans of beer” 
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A Christmas story you can read to your children 


By Sister M. Virginie, O.P. 


ago, there was a little town 

high up in the mountains. 
The town had a strange name; it 
was called Christmas Tree Town. 
Do you know why? Well, it hap- 
pened that when the people began 
to move there, they noticed the 
many beautiful Christmas — trees 
growing there on the hillside. Each 
family decided to build a home 
right next to a big tree. In this 
way, they would each have their 
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very own Christmas tree and on 
Christmas night they could deco- 
rate it and make it very pretty be- 
cause these people thought that 
the only thing that really counted 
at Christmas time was a Christmas 
tree! 

Now, away up on the top of the 
biggest mountain stood a little red 
church. It had stood there for 
years and years, long before the 
people in Christmas Tree Town 
had come to live there on the side 
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of the mountain. Now it was old 
and dirty and no one ever went 
there. It seems that the people in 
Christmas Tree Town didn’t know 
anything about God and angels— 
or even anything about churches. 
The poor people! They thought 
that the only thing that really 
counted at Christmas time was a 
Christmas tree. All year long the 
mothers and fathers, and even the 
little children, thought about how 
they would decorate their Christ- 
mas trees and all year long they 
made pretty balls and stars, busily 
getting ready for Christmas night 
when each tree would glisten. 

One day a little boy and his 
daddy came trudging up the hill 
that led to Christmas Tree Town. 
When they saw the pretty little 
town, with the little houses painted 
pretty colors, they thought it would 
be a happy place to live. 

“Oh, Daddy,” cried the little 
boy. “This is where we want to 
live. Let us build a home here, 
away up on the side of the moun- 
tain.” 

This will be the 11th year that 
Sister Virginie will use this story with 
her small school children. When sub- 
mitting it for publication, she said, 
“The children have always enjoyed 
it and ask to hear it over and over. 
One thing parents have liked about 
it is the activities the children can 
take part in after hearing the story. 
It lends itself well to paper construc- 
tion work or illustrating with paint 
and crayon. Building Christmas Tree 
Town can keep the children happil 
engaged for many long winter hours.” 
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“I will ask the people,” said the 
little boy’s daddy. 

So he asked the people in 
Christmas Tree Town if he and his 
little boy could please build a 
house and live there too. And the 
people all said, “NO.” There were 
no more Christmas trees left and 
the people didn’t think that the 
little boy and his daddy could be 
happy without a Christmas tree 
right next to their home. Because 
— if you remember — the people 
thought that Christmas trees were 
the only things that really counted 
at Christmas time. And they told 
the little boy and his daddy just 
that! 

“You can’t be happy at Christ- 
mas time without a Christmas 
tree.” You see, they really did be- 
lieve that the only thing that count- 
ed at Christmas time was a Christ- 
mas tree. The poor people! 

Well, the little boy and his dad- 
dy turned away, very, very sad, 
and just as they turned, the little 
boy saw the little red church away 


up on top of the biggest mountain. 


“Oh, please, good people,” he 
cried. “Don’t send my Daddy and 
me away. Your little town is so 
pretty; we want to stay. Let us 
build our little home right up there 
by the little red church and we 
will be happy.” 

The people in Christmas Tree 
Town were very kind people and 
they felt sorry for the little boy so 
they said, “All right, you may stay 
but you will have to come and see 
our Christmas trees on Christmas 
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night.” Because, you remember, 
they thought that the only thing 
that really counted at Christmas 
time was a Christmas tree. 

And so it happened that, in no 
time at all, the little boy and his 
daddy had a pretty little blue 
house built beside the little red 
church away up at the top of the 
biggest mountain. The little old 
church was dirty and not half as 
pretty as the Christmas trees beside 
all the other houses but the little 
boy didn’t mind that at all. You 
see, he was a very lucky little boy 
— he knew something that none of 
the other people in Christmas Tree 
Town knew about. But that “some- 
thing” made him both very happy 
and very sad. He knew all about 
God and the angels and about 
churches, too, and that made him 
very happy. But he was very sad to 
see the little red church all locked 
up and dirty and the people who 
didn’t know all the wonderful 
things that he knew about it. 

One day the little boy had a 
wonderful idea! 

“Daddy,” he cried. “I have the 
best idea! Christmas is coming 
soon and we must tell the people 
in the town what Christmas really 
is. They think that Christmas trees 
are the only things that really 
count; they don’t know anything 
about Baby Jesus and how Christ- 
mas is really His birthday.” 

The little boy’s daddy was proud 
of him so the two started to clean 
the little red church. They swept 
and dusted and scrubbed until the 


little red church began to sparkle’ 
and shine and — guess whatl! 
Away off in a dusty corner, they 
found all the statues to fix a 
Christmas crib. Oh, they were so’ 
happy! Carefully they dusted each 
statue and placed it on clean straw; 
the Baby Jesus with Blessed Mo- 
ther and St. Joseph kneeling be- 
fore Him; the shepherds coming 
to see the Infant King and the 
three Wise Men with their rich 
presents for the Savior of the 
world! 

When everything was ready, the 
little boy and his Daddy went 
down the mountain path to tell the 
people in Christmas Tree Town all 
about their secret. But the people 
wouldn’t listen! They were too 
busy decorating their Christmas 
trees. The little boy begged them 
to listen but the people said over 
and over again, “No!! The only 
thing that really counts at Christ- 
mas time is a Christmas tree.” 

Sadly the little boy and his Dad- 
dy climbed the mountain to their 
pretty little home. When they 
reached the little red church, the 
little boy went in and his Daddy 
went on home. The little boy tip- 
toed up to the crib, picked up the 
statue of Baby Jesus and said to 
Him, “Won't You please help me 
tell the people about You? They 
won't listen to me and they just 
have to know that You are the one 
that really counts at Christmas 
time.” 

Then he put the Baby back on 
the straw and sat looking at Him. 
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Suddenly, the little boy jumped 
up. It was just about midnight and, 
as he looked down the mountain- 
side, he saw all the beautiful 
Christmas trees sparkling in the 
moon light. But that wasn’t what 
he had jumped up to do! He 
climbed quickly up into the church 
steeple and there, yes, there they 
were — two big bells all covered 
with dust and dirt! It was very 
hard to move them but the little 
boy tugged away and just as the 
clock struck midnight, the bells be- 
gan to ring — loud and long and 
clear in the winter air. They seem- 
ed to cry; “Gloria, Gloria, Gloria,” 
in tones filled with joy. 

The people in Christmas Tree 
Town heard the bells ring, threw 
open their doors and looked out at 
the midnight sky. Everything was 
dark but, as the bells rang, a very 
bright light seemed to fill the sky 
around the church. No! It wasn’t 
a light. The sky was turning yel- 
Jow and orange and red and now 
the bells seemed to call, “Come, 
Come, Come.” And the people 
started to climb up the mountain 
path — up, up, up to the little red 
church. 


When the people reached the 
little red church, there were the 
little boy and his Daddy standing 
there, with happy smiles and shin- 


” said the little boy. 
And, when all-the people were 
gathered together around the 
Christmas crib, the little boy told 
them the wonderful story of the 
first Christmas, the Birthday of 
Baby Jesus. As the people listened, 
they knew now that the thing that 
really counted at Christmas time 
was not Christmas trees but some- 
thing ever so much more wonder- 
full Now they knew that it was 
the Christ Child that counted at 
Christmas time and, from that 
wonderful night on, the Christ 
Child came to live in the hearts of 
all the good people of Christmas 
Tree Town. 

And since that night, if you were 
to go to Christmas Tree Town on 
Christmas night, you would find 
under each Christmas tree — a 
beautiful statue of the Baby Jesus! 
You see, the people don’t want to 
forget that it is the Christ Child 
that really counts at Christmas 
time! 


THE story oF CuristmaAs had just been told to the second 
graders, and afterwards Sister questioned the class on what they 
had learned. “Why did Mary and Joseph take a donkey and go to 


Bethlehem, Johnny?” she asked. 


“Well,” came the answer, “I guess horses weren’t invented 


yet.”—-Mission Helpers Review 
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Have You 
Ever Been a 
Telephone? 


By Galla Conrad 


have you ever been a tele- 

phone? Aha! you dare not 
answer. Well, I have and my cur- 
rent address is not the local rest 
home. But let me start from the 
beginning. 

You know what they say. “The 
average housewife, unless she 
makes a conscious effort to broad- 
en her horizons, will fall prey to 
the tedium of everyday life.” Yes, 
we poor dears who lead such a 
passive existence, engaging in 
nothing more active than baking 
six “home made” cakes for the 
cubs, applying ready-mix (that’s 
what they think!) cement to the 
cracked patio stones, trying to pre- 
vent one little darling from drown- 
ing another in the neighborhood 
pool and all of these and sundry 
other items in between driving the 
kids to and from their thousands 
of destinations. It was to relieve 
this tedium that I became a tele- 
phone. 


I ASK you, in all seriousness, 
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The ad in the paper was very 
tempting. “The Avant - Garde 
School of Drama. Introductory Ap- 
pointment Free of Charge. All Are 
Welcome.” Well, what more could 
a girl who is out to broaden her- 
self, culturally that is, ask for? And 
so, next day, the children safely 
deposited in strategic areas of the 
neighborhood, the  actress-to-be 
launched into the local school of 
the drama. 

A room which looked like it had 
just popped off the drawing board 
of a mad interior decorator greet- 
ed me as I walked in. The walls 
were a stark white except for five 
or six photographs of eyes. Just 
eyes and nothing else. Now the 
experience of having 12 eyes stare 
at you when you are entirely alone 
in strange surroundings is scarcely 
a comfortable one. So, feeling as if 
I had left something at home 
which I should have been wearing, 
I sat down. The eyes followed me 
and we stared at each other in 
silence. 

With an abrupt swing of the 
door and a swish of the dress which 
made Loretta Young look like a 
summer-stock understudy, the si- 
lence was broken. The creature 
floated in. I can best describe her 
as the type you see in Harper's 
Bazarre — you know, the one who 
is mopping the floor in spangled 
toreadors. Matching the walls, she 
had stark white hair in a coiffure 
at least two feet high. 

With nary a word she came to 
the middle of the room and motion- 
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ed me to stand. With a stalking 
gait she circled me and then stop- 
ped abrubtly. Grasping me by the 
shoulders she placed me back in 
the chair. 

“My dear, you do need a re- 
lease.” 

By this time my breath had re- 
turned from the region around the 
pancreas and I managed to stam- 
mer a garbled “Thank you. I 
mean, How do you do, I'm. . ” 

“Stop. When you are in this 
studio you have no name. You are 
the eternal woman. You represent 
the mystic of eternal femininity.” 

The thought that I should have 
studied my Freud a little harder 
in college crossed my mind but I 
knew that I would have to rely on 
my innate mystic and so I plung- 
ed in again. 

“I ah, I thought I might try a 
few of your lessons. I wonder if 
you could give some information 
on your course.” 

“Dahling, this is not a ‘course’ 


_and we do not give ‘lessons.’ ” I 


could see the distaste with which 
the words were pronounced. 

“We re-orient you into life. We 
start with the complex ‘you’ and 
reduce you to the basic ‘you.’ We 
then fuse the two ‘yous.’” 

It appeared to me that this 
sounded rather like a vicious cir- 
cle and that now was the time to 
bid a graceful adieu. However, I 
caught the glance of one of the 
eyes and knew I could never make 
it to the door. 

I smiled weakly. “Oh, I see. 
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Well, perhaps you could give me 
just a little idea of how you go 
about this.” I should have known 
better. 

“My dear, that is for Monsieur 
Jacques to do. I am the amanu- 
ensis.” Vague thoughts that this 
might mean “receptionist” in 
French crossed my mind but then 
I took another look at Whitey and 
I realized that this could never be. 

“If you will wait one moment I 
will see if he is available.” 

She swirled through the door 
leaving me to my growing feeling 
of “we of the theatre.” Just as I 
was really beginning to ride the 
crest and enjoy myself, Whitey 
swirled back and announced that 
“Monsieur” would see me now. 


“Madame, you are a telephone!” 

Ringing through the air, the 
words cut me to the marrow. Both 
the physical and phychical marrow. 
First, being greeted in this man- 
ner by a perfect stranger produces 
a feeling hard to convey. I won- 
dered if I should laugh or bolt for 
the door. And then, when this 
greeting is delivered when the 
conviction has been reached that 
Bernhardt and Duse are about to 
be joined by a third, the effect 
can be shattering. 

A sudden wave of hurt indignity 
shook me. 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“Madame, do not waste my 
time with trifling. You are a tele- 
phone. Emote as a telephone would 
emote.” 
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The thought struck me that per- 
haps I had been gypped by the 
phone company. Other people’s 
phones might emote but mine sim- 
ply sat on the wall and kind of 
hung there. 

“... well...” I had never re- 
alized until now the paucity of my 
vocabulary. 

I looked toward the door an- 
xiously to see if it might be pos- 
sible to make a run for it. M. 
Jacques caught my glance. 

“Good. You are anxious. It is 
that you are waiting to ring?” 

We stared at each other. I, in 
sheer amazement; and he, I sup- 
pose, no, I know, waiting for me 
to ring. 

And we stared on. Finally, with 
the courage that springs from utter 
despiration I gave forth with what 
I hoped would sound like a tele- 
phone. It did, but like one whose 
voice was changing. My throat 
was so dry that I cracked in the 
middle. But the silence was brok- 
en. 
“Bravo, madame. You are one 
of the most interesting telephones 
I have heard in quite awhile.” 

I didn’t quite know whether or 
not this should be taken as a com- 
pliment but the pleased look on his 
face seemed to indicate that it was 
one of the highest. 

“You see, we gradually rise from 
the inanimate to the animate. Per- 
haps next week you could be... 
taxi.” 

Now granted that I may have 
added a pound or two around the 
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hips; there was still no reason to 
treat me as if I were carrying a 
spare tire. If the basis of M. Jac- 
ques choice was the power of sug- 
gestion, I was certainly going to 
look my own base over again. 

In my best let’s-try-to-humor- 
and-understand-everyone voice I 
replied, “How nice. Now what I 
would like to know is . .” 

-“Look at yourself.” By this time 
I’ was well used to being cut off 
in-the middle of my sentences, so 
I took it casually. 

Following his pointed finger I 
came smack into some sort of mir- 
ror contraption. As I cautiously 
edged inside the alcove I suddenly 
found eight of me staring out. To 
my chagrin, the taxi portion seem- 

particularly prominent. 

tittering “Well” again 
brought my conversational powers 
into full play. We lapsed into si- 
lent speculation. M. Jacques, I 
imagined, was viewing me in the 
mirror and had decided that he 
had spoken rashly. I was more the 
Mack Truck. Visions of yogurt 
danced in my head. It was that 
dieting time again. 

“All right, madame. Now I 
must ask you a few questions. 
Kindly be seated.” Tearing myself 
away from the mirrors I turned 
and smiled graciously. He smiled 
back. We looked at each other. 

“I... I believe you said to be 
seated.” : 

“I did.” 

“Oh.” Again the conversational 
glory in full bloom. 
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Finally, “Where?” 

“Here!” and M. Jacques, with 
finger pointing straight down and 
with legs crossed, hit the deck. 

From where I stood that floor 
looked about three stories down 
and I knew that once down the up 
would not be an easy chore. Never- 
theless, with a graceful crossing of 
legs and the feeling that I was the 
Big Engine that went Puff, I 
joined M. Jacques. 

At this point Whitey came 
swinging through the door with, 
“Is there a Mrs. Conrad present?” 

I looked about, confidently ex- 
pecting another Mrs. Conrad to 
step out of one of the mirrors. 
When she failed to materialize I 
volunteered the information that 
my name was Conrad. 

The magic phrase “telephone” 
once more filled the air. 

I figured that this was my cue 
and so I ventured, “I know, I am 
one.” 

Whitey looked at me as if I 
were a blithering idiot and with 
a condescending smile said, “No, 
dear, you’re wanted on 

I gave out with what I hoped 
was a gay, girlish_laugh at a small 
faux pas but one look at the situ- 
ation of my legs and I knew that 
telephone or no telephone, I would 
never make it. 

“Could you take the message. 
I'm... busy right now.” 

Whitey gave me another with- 
ering smile and disappeared. 

She returned. “There is a woman 
who says that she is minding one 
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of your children (I could see the 


aversion to the very word) and 
that he is having a tantrum and 
demands to see you.” 

The “actress” again came to the 
fore. With what I hoped was noble 
effect I solemnly announced, “I 
must go to my child.” But then, 
since it took the two of them to get 
me to my feet, the effect was 
somewhat dampened. 

M. Jacques accompanied me to 
the door. 

“You will, 
next week.” 

“Oh, I'll try, monsieur. But I 


of course, return 
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can’t say for sure. My child, you 
know. But thank you again. It was 
most . . . . most interesting.” 

And as I hobbled out the door I 
glanced back and noted that the 
eyes were looking at each other in 
a knowing way. Another housewife 
had bit the dust. 

Thus, my brief career as a stud- 
ent of the drama. And believe me, 
I'm content to lead the life of 
tedium. Never again will I 
venture into the creative arts. Al- 
though I did see an ad the other 
day for a school of the creative 
dance and I was thinking... 
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“DARLING - you remembered your birthday " 
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His real name is Charles Howard, and more than 
anyone else in the world he has elevated 
Santa Clause to dignity’s highest peak 


There Really Is a Santa Claus 


By Dave Warner 


Ye S, VIRGINIA, 
there really is a 
Santa Claus. I 
know. I met him 
last summer, of all 
times, when he 
was busily prepar- 
ing for another 
Christmas 
season. 

If you are one 
of the 40 million 
television 
viewers who 
watch the Macy’s Parade each 
Thanksgiving Day you've seen 
him, too. His real name is Charles 
Howard, and more than anyone 
else in the world he has elevated 
Santa Claus to dignity’s highest 
peak. 

Pick out the best Santa Claus 
in your town, and chances are in 
some way, personal instruction, 
correspondence, hearsay, your St. 
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Nick learned from 
Charles Howard. 
In a sleepy 
village in upstate 
New York, How- 
ard runs a Santa 
Claus School at 
which many of the 
standards for San- 
ta Claus work are 
established. 
Another _ phase 
of the operation is 
the manufacturing 
of Santa Claus equipment, wigs 
and beards, stomach pads, Santa 
bags, etc., plus clearing and re- 
furbishing of Santa equipment 
from customers as far away as 
Alaska, Hawaii and Korea. Here 
floats and displays are designed 
and built, advice given to stores, 
individuals, movies and television. 
This. makes for long working 
hours. and a large working area. 
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Howard works 16 to 17 hours every 
day and took care of the latter 
problem by opening Christmas 
Park about six years ago. It 
amounts to being the national 
shrine as well as the campus of 
the Santa Claus School. 

Included are stalls for each of 
the famous reindeer with their 
names — Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, 
Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Donner, Blit- 
zen — on the doors. Too, there are 
Santa’s Workshop, Toyland, Santa’s 
Castle, Santa’s Schoolroom, Mrs. 
Santa’s Kitchen, a beautiful gift 
shop, The Wishing Well, Santa’s 
Farm. About 70,000 people visit 
Christmas Park each year. 

In a 135-year-old farmhouse on 
the property of Christmas Park, the 
64-year-old Howard, sans wigs and 
beard, belt and buckle and boots, 
but wearing Santa’s unmistakable 
twinkle, told how it all began. 

During a 1926 harvest on his 
family’s farm at Albion, N.Y., 
where Christmas Park now is lo- 
cated, he broke both legs in an 
accident. While convalescing, he 
became interested in making toys. 
He chucked the chance for a col- 
lege education, borrowed $10,000 
and took a flyer in the toy-mak- 
ing industry. 

Calling on stores, he began to 
develop a disgust for the Santas 
he saw. They were dirty, thin, de- 
crepit and didn’t look, act or talk 
like Santas should. So when a 
store manager told Howard he 
looked like Santa and asked if he 
would work two weeks in the role 


for $25, Charlie leaped at the of- 
fer. 

One day a five-year-old girl 
stood aside, watching him intently. 
Finally she came over, put her 
hand on his knee and asked serious- 
ly, “Santa Claus, will you make me 
a promise?” 

Among Howard’s cardinal rules, 
even then, was never to: promise. 
But the girl was so serious that he 
agreed to do the best he could. 
“Will you please never shave?” 
she asked, stroking his long white 
beard. 

This started Howard to think- 
ing. If Santa and his fluffy beard 
were so important to this young- 
ster what must the ancient symbol 
mean to thousands of others? Just 
who was this character children 
believed in? Just what did young 
minds and hearts reach out for? 

The questions he asked himself 
began a lifelong quest, reading; 
studying, investigating the sym- 
bolic figure of Santa Claus. Event: 
ually, it produced his Santa Claus 
School. 

He learned such history as how 
in the early part of the Fourth 
Century the Bishop of Myra in 
Lycia, Asia Minor, was the true 
origin of our modern day Santa 
Claus. He was loved and respect- 
ed by all because of his love for 
his fellow men, desire to help 
others, to spread joy and happiness 
wherever he went, This was his 
code, his way of life, and he lived 
and breathed it every day. 

When the German people heard 
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of the thoughts and deeds of this 
St. Nicholas, they adopted the 
practice and added a bit more 
Christianity. German children took 
to calling the Christ Child Kris 
Kringle. From Germany the symbol 
spread to Holland and then to the 
United States where Dr. Clement 
Clarke Moore’s poem, “Twas the 
Night Before Christmas,” gave it 
major impetus in 1822. (The story 
of the origin of this most famous 
of all secular Christmas poems was 
told in the December, 1958 Family 
Digest.) 

Howard's fame as a Santa 
spread quickly. He was invited to 
appear on the Kate Smith Radio 
Show, to play Santa at big depart- 
ment stores and soon found him- 
self a national consultant on Santa 
Claus. 

At the drop of a foot down a 
chimney, Howard will make pub- 
lic appearances in schools, hospit- 
als, even old folks homes. “You’d 
be surprised how the old people 
like to tell me how glad they are 
to see me.” 

Of all his visits, he remembered 
one in Kansas City hospital years 
ago when he wasn’t sure he could 
play his role to the hilt. 

There was a little girl, Nancy, 
suffering from polio. She was skin 
and bones, half her body was par- 
alyzed and she couldn't ‘speak. 
Somehow her request to see Santa 
had reached Howard, and when 
he walked into her room in full 
eostume, she bounced up and 
down on the bed. “She put her 
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little arms around my neck,” Char- 
lie remembered, “and I wasn't 
much good for work after that.” 

When Howard returned to his 
hotel room that night, he couldn't 
sleep for thinking about the little 
girl. He wrote her a letter, saying 
that he had told his reindeers about 
visiting her and that Cupid had 
saved three sticks of candy under 
his pillow for her. 

About two days before Christ- 
mas Howard had a message from 
the hospital that Nancy miraculous- 
ly was showing improvement. Next 
year when Howard was Santa at 
a Kansas City department. store 
his first visitor was Nancy walking 
on her own legs. 

And from another little visitor 
he remembers the conversation 
which went like this: 

Q.—Have you been a good boy 
and minded your mother? 

A.—Yes, but I can’t keep it up 
much longer. 

Howard is well up on all history, 
legend and lore about Santa Claus. 
For example, he was telling how 
Santa Claus, Ind., an actual town, 
got its name. 

Originally named Santa Fe, the 
town wanted a post office, but 
there already was another Santa 
Fe in that state. On Christmas Eve 
back in the 1840s, a youngster 
was in church and saw a meteor 
and cried out, “Oh, look, there goes 
Santa Claus.” Thus, Santa Claus, 
Ind. 

The ideal physical standards for 
Santa, according to Howard, are 
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blue eyes, full face, 185 to 250 
pounds in weight, 5-6 to 6 feet 
in height. He should be good nat- 
ured without being a clown, know 
children, their habits and traits and 
like people in general and not only 
children because he thinks they are 


cute. 
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Anyone knows there is no hard- 
er worker on Christmas Eve than 
Santa Claus. But this is one of the 
few nights Charlie relaxes. He 
likes to be home with his family, 
too, after having worked hard at 
being Santa Claus 364 days and 
nights. 


The perfect gift to give a woman is something she can ex- 
change the very next day.—North Vernon Sun 
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“Maybe it IS more efficient, but 
is it in the true Christmas spirit?” 
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The infectious diseases are under het- 
ter control today than at any pre- 
vious time in history. No one in the 
medical profession, though, questions 
the need for constant vigilance 


INFECTIONS: 


The Dangerous Nicks of Death 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


like diphtheria, typhoid fev- 
ver, tuberculosis, and other 
disorders which are caused by tiny 
living organisms called microbes. 
It is only within relatively recent 
times that medical science has rec- 
ognized these microscopically small 
agents as sources of disease. 
When you consider the countless 
numbers of germs capable of pro- 
ducing severe infections which 
constantly inhabit the skin, respira- 
tory tract and gastrointestinal tract 
of the human body, it is amazing 
~that anyone even survives child- 


| NFECTIOUS diseases are those 


Many strains of bacteria and 
viruses are so virulent that, reach- 
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ing susceptible tissues, they pro- 
duce severe disease even though 
the victim has relative immunity 
to the general group of germs of 
which they are members. 

Fortunately, today, immuniza- 
tion against disease has removed 
much of the dangers that once 
lurked behind a host of lethal in- 
fections. It is accomplished by 
introducing into the body the dis- 
ease germs or their products in 
such a modified or “attenuated” 
form that though capable of stim- 
ulating the production of “anti- 
bodies,” they are incapable of 
starting active disease. 

Resistance to infection thus de- 
pends on many things, with good 
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nutrition, enough fluids, normal 
amounts of sleep and exercise, and 
maintenance of normal body tem- 
perature playing important roles. 
But specific immunity protecting 
against particular diseases must be 
acquired by active or passive im- 
munization. 

Yet the germ theory of disease 
was born less than a century ago 
out of the monumental work of 
Louis Pasteur. In our world to- 
day, in which most infectious ail- 
ments are cured or controlled by 
a host of chemotherapeutic agents, 
and major surgical successes are in 
part made possible by the same 
drugs, it is difficult to imagine the 
heated medical controversies which 
swirled about the head of Pasteur, 
“a mere chemist.” 

Some doctors of that day re- 
sented charges that their hands 
and clothing, not to mention their 
beards, could convey bacteria and 
transmit fatal fevers from patient 
to patient. Joseph Lister (later 
knighted) was an exception. Deep- 
ly impressed by Pasteur’s work, he 
introduced antisepsis into the op- 
erating room in the form of carbol- 
ic acid to kill bacteria in the air 
and in open wounds. This won 
him a measure of ridicule, but his 
results were hard to scoff at. 
“Blood poisoning” and other post- 
operative infections, which “nor- 
mally” killed nearly half of the 
patients after amputation surgery, 


virtually disappeared from Lister's’ 


wards. 


More poignant was the experi- 


ence of Ignaz Philip Semmelweis 
of Budapest, a passionately dedi- 
cated, idea-driven man who warn- 
ed, berated, exhorted and pleaded 
with his colleagues to wash their 
hands before examining women in 
labor. Puerperal sepsis or “child- 
bed fever” was a deadly threat to 
healthy women who, after giving 
birth, too often succumbed to ov- 
erwhelming infection. To Semmel- 
weis, in 1847, the cause was not 
only clear but controllable: the 
patients were contaminated by 
germs from the examining hands 
of physicians and medical students 
who came as septic bearers from 
other patients and even from the 
dissecting room. But Semmelweis’s. 
colleagues were not so far-seeing, 
and his principles of asepsis were 
not generally accepted until the 
1880's. In America, a crotchety 
autocrat of the breakfast table; , 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, wrote pa-: 
pers on puerperal sepsis which are; 
medical classics, as his poems are. 
literary classics. 

The great lesson of “chemicals 
that kill germs”—to be learned and 
relearned through the years — was, 
that infections can be prevented if. 
germs which cause them can be, 
kept from the patients. The germ, 
theory offered hope that entirely, 
new ways of coping with infectious 
ailments might be found. Pasteur: 
himself developed vaccines for an- 
thrax and rabies before the causa-., 
tive organisms had been identified. : 
Robert Koch identified the anthrax* 
bacillus in 1876, the tubercle. bac- - 
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illus in 1882, and the cholera vi- 
brio two years later; and within a 
decade other men had identified 
the organisms of leprosy, typhoid, 
tetanus, diphtheria, gonorrhea, 
brucellosis and plague. 

At last a vicious group of mi- 
crobial enemies had been docketed 
in rogue’s galleries. Though the 
were still at large and 
lable, the foundations had been 
laid for the potent anti-bacterial 
agents of our own day. Actually, 
the first faint glimmerings of the 
antibiotic age appeared unnoticed 
around the turn of the century. 
The idea that the life processes of 
microbes might produce small a- 
mounts of compounds which could 
inhibit other microbes — that is, 
substances we now call antibiotics 
—arose in questing minds. In 1901, 
at the University of Munich, Ru- 
dolf Emmerich and Oscar Loew 
isolated a chemical substance from 
pseudomonas aeruginosa microbes. 
The substance, pyocyanase, was a 
powerful germ-killer, historically 
the world’s first antibiotic or dis- 
ease-fighting chemical of microbial 
origin. 

Several hundred patients were 
given antibiotic treatment with py- 
ocyanase quite successfully. But 
the material was eventually aban- 
doned. Different batches were not 
uniform; some results were disas- 
trous; purity and quality were 
hopelessly beyond control of know- 
ledge and techniques of the day. 
Indeed, the know-how and tech- 
niques of antibiotic production and 
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development, as they exist today, 
were still exceedingly primitive 
when the mdern antibiotic age 
opened with the first medical use 
of penicillin in 1941. 

The time span between discov- 
ery and medical use of penicillin 
was approximately 13 years. That 
instant of genius—the lonely lab- 
oratory moment when Alexander 
Fleming noticed that a culture 
dish had been contaminated by a 
penicillium mold which inhibited 
germs around it—occurred in 1928. 
Fleming prepared a crude concen- 
trate, noted that it stopped the 

wth of certain germs, and pub- 
lished a paper about it—which was 
ignored until World War II pre- 
sented desperate emergencies in 
military infections. Sir Howard 
Florey, his wife, and Ernst Chain, 
a German refugee, worked around 
the clock in an Oxford laboratory 
to extract an active antibiotic sub- 
stance from penicillium notatum 
molds. They produced pitifully 
small amounts of a crude brown 
powder, enough to cover a few 
pinheads. The first patient to re- 
ceive penicillin was a London bob- 
by who was dying of an over- 
whelming infection. He improved 
remarkably, was nearly well, then 
had a relapse. In all the world 
there was no more penicillin to 
save a life that was almost saved. 
The patient died. 

Yet the magic stuff was so mi- 
raculous that the British invited 
the cooperation of the U.S. gov- 
ernment in getting it into quantity 
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production. Several American phar- 
maceutical firms mobilized. their 
equipmentand skills in a crash 
program at a cost of upwards of 
$20,000,000. Penicillin was in 
mass production in 1943, ample 
time to play an important part in 
the winning of the war. There be- 
gan an unremitting search for mi- 
cro-organisms which might yield 
other incredible life-saving drugs. 
Streptomycin, the first antibiotic to 
show nti-tuberculosis _ activity, 
came in 1944, It was followed by 
antibiotics of the tetracycline fam- 
ily of broad-spectrum activity (at- 
tacking many varieties of germs 
rather than a few). 

What one observer calls “the 
antibiotic honeymoon” was on. A- 
mong some physicians, there de- 
veloped a talse sense of security 
that the major infections of man- 
kind could virtually be wiped out 
by one miraculous antibiotic or 
another. To be sure, clinicians real- 
ized that some virulent bacteria 
were little if at all affected by 
known antibiotics, and medical sci- 
entists and chemists began an un- 
remitting search for new ones, a 
search which continues today at 
an ever-increasing pace. It was 
recognized quite early, too, that 
some strains of bacteria, originally 
susceptible to a certain antibiotic, 
gradually or rapidly developed an 
immunity to the drug—became, as 
doctors put it, antibiotic-resistant. 
Indeed, a strain of germs which 
had been decimated by streptomy- 
cin, when first caught by surprise, 
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actually came to 0 strepto- 
mycin as a nutritional essential.’ ' 
Yet the sinister import of ‘ac- 
oe antibiotic-resistance was not 
ully realized until comparatively 
recent years when distressing 
clinical experiences in hospitals 
throughout the country, and in 
fact the world, focused medical at- 
tention upon the critical and grow- 
ing problem of resistant staphylo- 
coccus infections. Frightening epi- 
demics of infections, against which 
the commonly used antibiotics 
were as powerless as water, began 
to be reported, now from this hos- 
pital, now from that. Clearly, 
man’s war against the microbes, 
though crowned with victory in 
millions of battles, is still on. The 
enemy is cunning, wily, feloniously 
adaptable, and must be fought by 
the tightening of old weapons an 
the forging of new ones. : 
Staphylococcus “bugs” are ubi- 
quitous inhabitants of the human 
skin. Ordinarily we live with 
them in a comfortable state of 
truce. The most common staph in- 
fections involve the skin—pimples, 
boils, carbuncles, impetigo — and 
the organisms are notorious pus- 
formers. Seriously staphylococcal 
infections of the sort that bedevil 
hospitals cause deep abscesses, in- 
fect postoperative wounds, pro- 
duce terminal pneumonia (occas- 
ionally as an aftermath of influ- 
enza) which does not yield to anti- 
biotics, and other conditions which 
are serious and often fatal. . 
There are many varieties - of 
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staphylococci, some relatively in- 
nocuous, all of them hardy. In 
1954 the wide and rapid emer- 
gence of epidemics of resistant 
staph infections in numerous hos- 
pitals scattered throughout the 
country made it all too evident to 
doctors that a germ of more than 
ordinary virulence was at large. 
The culprit was identified as a 
strain of staphylococcus aureus, a 
descriptive name derived from the 
beautiful golden color of cultures 
it produces. The yellow pus of 
boils is characteristic of S. aureus. 
Typing procedures further identi- 
fied the principal villian as type 
80/81, also known as B-81. It is 
highly infective, passes easily from 
person to person, and is resistant 
to such commonly used antibiotics 
as penicillin, streptomycin, and the 
tetracyclines. 

The clinical problem was stud- 
ied by national authorities at a 
conference on staphylococcic in- 
fections sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, held in 
Cleveland. Epidemics frequently 
originate in newborn nurseries 
which, some authorities feel, may 
be the most important reservoir of 
“epidemic” staph. Although resist- 
ant staph may be carried in the 
noses of healthy persons, there is 
increasing clinical evidence that 
strains dispersed from infections 
are more virulent. Persons in hos- 
pitals excreting pus from obvious 
sores, even a pimple-sized boil, 
usually should be isolated. Lin- 
‘ens and materials contaminated by 


a discharging wound should be 
handled with the most stringent 
hygenic precautions, according to 
current medical opinion. 

The infectious diseases are, nev- 
ertheless, under better control to- 
day than at any previous time in 
history. But no one in the medi- 
cal profession is under any illusion 
about the need for constant and 
continued vigilance. Infectious 
germs and viruses have shown a 
remarkable ability to rapidly breed 
strains resistant to the new chemi- 
cal antibiotics. The watchword to- 
day is to use effective antibiotics 
sparingly and carefully. 

The person who takes repeated 
doses of an antibotic for a sore 
throat or a stuffy nose may find 
himself suddenly down with a 
really vicious, hard-to-treat infec- 
tion. When an infection is serious 
enough to call for an antibiotic, the 
drug should be given in_ large 
enough doses to go a good job. 
But in general we are advised to 
save the miracle drugs, including 
new ones which will inevitably be 
developed, for the more serious ill- 
nesses. For the others, nature has 
its own built-in defense mechan- 
ism to produce natural immuniza- 
tion chemicals in your blood 
stream. 

“Nature,” it has been said, 
“to be commanded must not be 
tampered with.” In the case of 
most milder infections, giving na- 
ture the freedom to dispose .of in- 
waders as it sees best is the best 
course of action. t 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


There’s a fortune awaiting the man who can invent a pill that 
‘will cure televisionitis. 


A woman becomes a bore as soon as she starts telling you how 
she manages to keep her figure and her husband. 


There are two times when a man can count on his wife’s eyes 
being glued to what he is doing — when he’s driving the car and when 
he’s opening his wallet. 


One time you won’t hear a man brag about 
living in a corner house is when you stop to talk 
to him while he’s shoveling snow. 


Before a woman decides to ery over something 
she usually makes sure she has a _ worthwhile 
audience. 


The key to many family squabbles is the one 
that fits the ignition of the family car. 


Any time a woman dresses to please her hus- 
band you can be sure she’s careful of what she buys. 


A precocious young man today is one who starts out by offering 
his sweetheart mars. 


A man owes a lot.to his wife, and a decent home built on it. 


The man in the new house who complains all summer for lack 
of shade takes a different line in the autumn for lack of leaves. 
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Our eight children, two to 13 years old, star in our 
Christmas extravaganzas—and audiences love them 


OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
THEATER 


Condensed from Ave Maria 
Francis R. McGovern 


F SANTA Claus gets a back seat 
in our house this season, he 
can consider himself lucky. 

For five years our youngsters 
had been staging a little play for 
relatives on Christmas afternoon; 
then last year the thing became a 
production. 

We were dismantling props the 
day after Christmas when the tele- 
phone began to ring like Gloria 
bells on Holy Saturday. Friends 
heard we had a “Broadway hit” 
and wanted to come. Then their 
friends wanted to come. It just 
snowballed. 

We played five times more to 
standing-room-only crowds (25 
each night) and then closed for 
the season because the mounting 
reservation demands scared us. 

Invitations to move the whole 


The Ave Maria (December 12, '59), Ave Maria 
Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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kit and caboodle to a hotel and a 
television station were turned 
down. As Frank, the oldest of 
our eight youngsters, explained, 
“If we move it out of the house, 
we'll think we're big time and all 
the fun’ll be spoiled.” 

Besides that, there were reper- 
cussions six years ago when we 
took the show on the road—to my 
brother’s house when his children 
were sick; our kids caught the 
measles. 

Last year our kitchen was back- 
stage; our living room, the theater; 
and our dining room, walled with 
bedsheets, evolved alternately into 
hell, the Garden of Paradise, a 
king’s court and finally into heaven 
itself. 

The curtains opened to abysmal 
blackness and silence. Then... 
CRASH ... cymbals . . . flaming 
red light . . . and the devil leaped 
into the middle of the stage with 
his defiant boast: “I am Satan!” 

With eight children, two to 13 
years old, I can let my imagination 
do handsprings when writing the 
play. 

I Am Satan telescoped the war 
of the angels, the tragedy of Adam 
and Eve and the fate of world con- 
querors in an anachronism that 
would drive historians mad. _ I 
gave Satan a girl friend (principal- 
ly because we've got six girls and 
only two boys) and let our two 
devils possess a knight and jester 
in King Adam’s Court. To keep 
the battle even, I Jet Michael, the 
Archangel, match wits with Satan 


both as a spirit and as the flesh- 
and-blood Silver Knight. I killed 
off King Adam and Queen Eve in 
traditional Shakespearean tragedy 
after they gasped out their repen- 
tance; and by means of table 
lamps and frilly curtains draped 
over a throne of milk boxes, the 
King of Kings (baby Angela) ap- 
peared in a vision of glory as the 
finale of our play. 

Just to make sure there wasn’t a 
dull moment for the cast, I threw 
in a sword duel, a dagger fight, a 
parade and a devil dance. To 
teach the youngsters some theol- 
ogy throughout the experience, I 
generously plagiarized the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, the Scriptures 
and liturgical prayers. 

The script was written early in 
November, but the cast continued 
to rewrite it in rehearsals during 
Advent. For example, when Mich- 
elle, four, playing the role of a lit- 
tle angel, told Archangel Michael 
to send Satan back to hell, Debbie, 
three, also a little angel, hopped 
off the stage deliciously licking the 
phrase “back to hell, back to hell, 
back to hell.” I wish I had written 
that; the audiences stopped the 
show every night. 

On another occasion during 
practice of the second act when 
Theresa as Satanna was possessing 
the court jester, her devil’s tail 
dropped out from under her clown 
costume. We left that in the play, 
too, because it served to empha- 
size the possession bit. 


Other oddities we had to ex- 
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clude—like Kathryn’s accident 
when she fell against her throne 
and knocked out a tooth. Until 
we thought of resin for the bottom 
of Satan’s feet, we couldn’t stop 
him from sliding out into the 
theater when he made his opening 
leap. 

With the heavy stage hand parts 
I had written for Kaye and me, 
there was no opportunity to 
prompt during a performance; the 
players were entirely on their own. 
Although we originally prepared 
the play for one showing, the 
youngsters have always considered 
rehearsals their favorite winter 
game for five or six weeks. They 
learn it almost to perfection. 

I Am Satan ran for almost 40 
minutes, but Michelle and Debbie, 
both pre-school, could recite every 
line by Christmas Day. If any 
prompting had been necessary, 
they could have handled the task. 

After several sessions of reading 
the script (the tots learn it by repe- 
tition), Kaye and I act out the var- 
ious roles, Satan’s opening so- 
liloquy was so hysterically strenu- 
ous that Kaye limited my demon- 
strations to one each evening. But 
the effort paid off; Frank gave our 
audience nightmares. 

To outfit the cast, Kaye dug to 
the bottom of closets for rags 
which somehow changed into roy- 
al garments, and I borrowed every- 
thing I could—like driftwood from 
a display window in a_ jewelry 
store to make our tree of good 
and evil, swords from the Knights 
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of Columbus, and cymbals from a 
local band. One night there was 
only one apple in the house for 
our temptation scene. Someone 
caught Debbie chewing on it be- 
fore curtain time, but we fixed it 
up with mercurochrome. 

We had a panorama of colored 
lights: red for Satan, blue for Mi- 
chael, purple for the king and 
queen, gold for the court 
room, and blazing white for the 
Christ Child. It was done with a 
dozen borrowed table lamps and 
an octopus of plugs in the kitchen, 
A record player enhanced each 
scene with background music. 

In former years we had drawn 
our scenery with crayons on huge 
sheets of paper I pulled from the 
scrap pile at the newspaper for 
which I work. But we decided last 
year it was too flimsy to change in 
a hurry between acts; so we 
switched to bedsheets and pinned 
on our effects. Only a sister-in- 
law detected we had to purchase 
two new sheets to complete our 
stage. Needless to say, when the 
show went into more performances, 
we slept without sheets for five 
nights. 

An hour before show time each 
evening, the youngsters were sent 
to bed for a nap. Fifteen minutes 
before the first curtain they filed 
down into the kitchen, slipped into 
their costumes, and took their as- 
signed places. Patrick was under 
the sink; he always arranged to 
have a comic book available there. 
The rule was silence because of 
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the audience in the adjoining room. 
Debbie had a doll which she kept 
changing, and I never did notice 
what the others were doing. 

Some of the people told us after- 
wards they thought the outstanding 
performance went on in the kitch- 
en; they couldn’t understand how 
we could keep eight kids quiet 
in those cramped quarters. (That 
kind of training has been going on 
for 13 years; it couldn’t be done 
during the four short weeks of 
Advent.) 

During the performance each 
player had three costume changes 
and we allowed only four minutes 
between acts. In addition, we had 
to change the scenery and erect 
props behind the curtains, like the 
Christ Child’s throne. Baby Angela 
kept us honest by demanding a 
diaper change at least once during 
every show. 

Many people were curious about 
our back-stage operation, but only 
two nuns had curiosity enough to 
steal back and take a look after the 
play. They were especially interest- 
ed in the devils’ tails which Kaye 
had made so real they reminded 
people of snakes. 

After the final curtain, the kids 
were permitted to dress and join 
our guests for cookies, cake, coffee 
or milk. The guests generally stay- 
ed for an hour or so, discussing the 
play after we put the little ones 
to bed. And invariably our guests 
had friends and relatives who just 
“must come and see it.” 

We disappointed them but prom- 
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ised that we'd let them come next 
year. 

This season we plan to run our 
new play every night from Decem- 
ber 26 to Twelfth Night. 

Since the bishops of the nation 
have emphasized that Christmas 
should be celebrated with parties 
and get-togethers after December 
25 rather than during the com- 
mercial season beginning two 
weeks before Thanksgiving, our 
theatrical season will be a contri- 
bution to the cause. 

We'll have an_ unscrupulous 
pirate queen taking advantage of 
a misguided young man who at- 
tempts to rouse the small fry to 
a Children’s Crusade. And we'll 
have an old sea codger, a saint in 
ships clothing, giving his life to 
save the little folk. 

Mary who protrayed the Arch- 
angel last season wants the villain’s 
role and our head devil has asked 
to be cast as the saint. This turn- 
about should throughly upset our 
audiences who think our actors 
are typed. 

Some people have asked us why 
we go to all the trouble of staging 
such a play. They point out that 
until last year we had worked two 
months for a single matinee per- 
formance. 

It’s simply this: we don’t want 
the park board, the schools, juven- 
ile authorities or television usu 
ing authority that rightfully falls 
under our jurisdiction. In an era 
when so many parents have come 
to expect society to play nurse- 
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maid, we look like rebels because 


we want to raise our Own. 

As a newspaperman, I witness 
hundreds of parents making the ex- 
cuse they are “unequipped” to 
handle their children in this day 
and age. But the determination to 
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live with their children has never 
occurred to them. 

The real purpose of a family 
play at Christmas time is family 
unity. As corny as it might sound, 
the family that plays together, stays 
together. 


A MAN LOOKING at some neckties tossed one or two aside 
contemptuously. He noticed that the clerk put those he had so 
positively rejected in a separate box. 

“What becomes of those?” he inquired. 

“We sell those to women who come in here to buy ties for 


men.”—The Far East 
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“Hm-m-m, | don’t like the sound of that back” 
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We seem to have forgotten the 


nice old-fashioned art of 
writing a snappy, chatty letter 


How to 
Write More 


Interesting Letters 


NCE THE educators, sociolo- 
O gists and other interested 

parties decide whether 
Johnny can read, it might be a 
good idea for them to see whether 
his parents can write. 

Now I don’t mean to suggest 
that adults can’t form words in 
such a way as to make them 
decipherable. This they do quite 
nicely, although some personal let- 
ters I have seen lately look more 
like notes tossed off by the family 
doctor in a rush to see another 
three dozen patients before dinner. 

Nor am I implying that the 
average letter-writer lacks the flair 
for putting one word after another 
so that a kind of coherent commu- 
nication evolves. What I mean to 
say is that somewhere along the 
line Johnny’s parents seem to have 
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forgotten the nice old-fashioned art 
of writing a snappy, chatty letter. 

In grandma’s day, the faroff rela- 
tive or friend could count on get- 
ting a complete rundown on family 
and neighborhood news, with 
crisp, to-the-point comments and 
interpolations. Nowadays, most let- 
ters have the same sterile content 
as those the-weather-here-is-fine 
and I-can-hear-you-pretty-well dia- 
logues between two radio “ham” 
operators on shortwave. 

It’s too bad, too. A friendly let- 
ter promises to remain for a long 
time to come as the most inexpen- 
sive, effective link between two 
people. There is more need than 
ever to know how to write a letter 
that says something. 

Take a look around and you'll 
see what I mean. The nation’s fam- 
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ilies are on the move. They are 
literally sprinkled across the globe. 
Jobs and climate lure America’s 
tamilies from their longtime homes, 
friends and relatives. 

These various uprootings spell 
separations for people who have 
lived closely and happily together 
for years. Yet the separation need 
not be a complete one if there is 
a regular exchange of correspond- 
ence. But when both sides develop 
a knack for writing tiresome let- 
ters to each other, the postman 
will soon stop coming. Chalk up 
the end of another beautiful friend- 
ship. 

Actually there is more than 
enough subject material for every 
letter writer whether his home is 
in the middle of New York or at 
the edge of one of Minnesota’s 
10,000 lakes. But you would never 
think so if you looked at some of 
those sheets of paper which are 
passed off as letters. 

Take a look at this one, for 
example: 

“It is nice here but I sure miss 
everyone back home. I know I'll 
get used to it all right ‘cause it 
really is very pleasant. The people 
are real friendly and try to be nice 
but I don’t mind saying they are 
not like the ones back home.” 

There were three more pages 
like that — all brimming with the 
same warm sentiments. But there 
was little else. Certainly, not one 
of the cordial words carried a clue 
as to the type of surroundings in 
which the writer had so happily 
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resettled himself and his loved 
ones. Nor was there any explana- 
tion of what made the place “nice” 
and “very pleasant.” As a matter 
of fact, the letter was so loaded 
with ambiguities it would make 
those hypercautious gentlemen 
who write diplomatic communi- 
ques look like they were masters at 
spilling state secrets. 

Yet the return letter from the 
relative or friend back home rarely 
does any better. One which I saw 
not too long ago breezed along 
something like this: 

“Things are just about the same 
way they were when you left. I 
don’t think anything new has hap- 
pened and even if it did I don't 
think I would know about it be- 
cause I have been kept so busy 
around the house and everything 
that I practically haven't had a 
chance to get my breath much less 
keep up with what is going on. The 
most I’ve been doing is plopping 
into a chair right after supper to 
watch TV for a while and even 
then I generally fall right asleep 
before I been looking at the screen 
10 minutes. I don’t know for the 
life of me what has got into me 
lately but whatever it is I can’t 
seem to do much about it. I sure 
wish I knew.” 

The letter trailed along like that, 
saying nothing but saying it 
elaborately and, to be sure, tire- 
somely. 

The average man turns the task 
of letter writing over to his wife as 
if he were a en executive 
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and she were from the steno- 
graphic pool. Such a domestic 
modus operandi does not create the 
ideal climate for penning a note to 
the relatives or friends back home. 
If only to show that she is still on 
speaking terms with her husband, 
the wife frequently does her best 
to include him in the script when 
she is busy with pen and paper. 
Her kindly intentions not infre- 
quently have a way of backfiring. 
A woman’s grasp of masculine 
chit-chat can generate more com- 
plications than conversation. 

For instance, one desperate wife 
I know recently ghost-wrote her 
spouse into the script of her letter 
in the following, apparently clever 
way: 

“Joe wants to know if Bill saw 
those pictures of the new cars that 
were in last week’s paper. Or was 
it the week before? I can’t be sure 
now. Anyway, if he didn’t get to 
see them, maybe I can find our 
copy of the paper if I didn’t use it 
already for the garbage the other 
night or maybe for lining the 
shelves of the linen closet. I have 
a habit of doing that. Come to 
think of it, though, you probably 
get the same pictures in your 
paper like us. You know how they 
got everything mass-produced 
these days. It really is something, 
isn’t it?” 

Once the letter is opened and 
the the syntax unraveled, Bill finds 
that the question thoughtfully 
mailed his way gives him little 
room to maneuver in to hold up 


his end of the conversation by 
proxy. If he didn’t see the pictures, 
he brands himself and his local 
newspaper as yokels. And, of 
course, if he has studied the dazz- 
ling illustrations of the new-model 
automobiles, he has no idea at all 
what friend Joe was trying to con- 
vey to him. By the time he figures 
out what Joe’s question was driv- 
ing at, next year’s line of models 
will be in dealer showrooms. 

It was Goethe, I think, who 
apologized for writing a long letter. 
His excuse was that he did not 
have the time to write a short one. 
It seems to me that too many men 
and women of the Space Age are 
always too pressed for time to 
write interesting letters — long or 
short. 

A friend of mine, brooding about 
this curious phenomenon, is con- 
vinced it need not exist. He has 
come up with some pointers for 
producing a livelier flow of. mes- 
sages between two people. He 
doesn’t promise that everyone who 
puts his mind to it can become 
another Lord Chesterfield or Ma- 
dame de Sevigne. But he insists 
that a little concentration on the 
problem can do much to make an 
individual’s letters more _interest- 
ing. I pass along his suggestions: 

1. Write as if you were talking 
face to face. Do you remember 
how you used to brighten up your 
conversations with anecdotes. and 
amusing observations? Well, you 
can be just as entertaining in a let- 
ter. Just be yourself, and choose 
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what you say in a way that gets 
your personality across. 

2. Pass up the tricky words and 
phrases. You are not trying to im- 
press but to inform. The best way 
to do that is the simplest way. As 
a matter of fact, it is also the most 
impressive way. 

3. Include all the basic details 
when you are describing something 
that has happened. A good test is 
to follow the classic newspaper 
practice and check whether your 
account answers the questions of 
who? what? where? when? and 
how? 

4. Say something that will stimu- 
late the reader’s interest. If you are 
really short on ideas, then tell 
about a television program you lik- 
ed — or did not like. Or, para- 
phrase some human-interest item 
from your local newspaper, and 
pass it along. 

5. Avoid teasing tidbits like 
“When I get a chance I'll have to 
give you a fill-in on what the boss 
said to Bill when he told him we 
got a letter from you.” You are 
not writing a 13-week radio serial. 
So don’t leave your reader in sus- 
pense — and frustrated — when 
he reaches the end of your letter. 
Either tell the story or forget it. 

6. Answer all the questions that 
were in the last letter from your 


friend. Dangling participles are 
bad enough form grammatically, 
For the letter-writer, nothing is 
more maddening than to have some 
of his carefully-phrased questions 
left dangling between the lines. 

7. Be prompt in answering let- 
ters, using airmail for great dis- 
tance. There is little point in rush- 
ing a reply to a letter if it is going 
to take weeks to reach its destina- 
tion. The statesmen may be right 
in saying the world is getting 
smaller every day. But it still takes 
a long time for a letter to travel 
between two distant points by train 
or ship. 

8. Use attractive writing ma- 
terials. Memorandum slips are just 
what the name says they are. They 
were not meant for letters between 
friends. Offbeat writing-paper can 
only suggest you are being stingy 
with your time or money. 

9. Forget all questions of who 
owes who a letter. You would not 
ration your words if you were talk- 
ing with your friend over a cup of 
coffee. Why do it when you are 
separated? 

10. Cheer your reader. If you 
have to report about some personal 
misfortune or tragedy, tell how 
you are looking forward to the fu- 
ture with renewed strength and 
courage. 


Being a husband is just like any other job:it’s much easier if 


you like your boss.—Information 


The husband who’s always busy as a bee may some day find 


his honey missing.—Information 
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More than 2,000 coaches 
had a hand in picking 
their All-American team 


By Dave Warner 


RDINARILY, announcements 
of college football All- 
America teams leave this 

observer colder than well digger in 
Nome, Alaska. If he could care 
less about most of these highly 
glossed teams, he would. 

The reason is because too many 
All-America teams are publicity 
hokum in its purest form. Grant- 
ed, some players rightfully find 
their way to those teams. But too 
many don’t belong there. 

Sports writers, radio and TV 
sportscasters, college publicity di- 
rectors, all with understandable 
interest, plump for their special 
regional and school heroes in the 
mad scramble of voting. Much of 
this tub-thumping gets going even 
before the season starts so that in 
some ridiculous situations you 
have a halfback picked as an All- 
American before the schedule is 
played. 

With this sideline quarterback, 
at least, the news that the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association 
is for the first time selecting an 
All-American team under sponsor- 


ship of Eastman Kodak Co. this 


THE COACHES’ 
ALL- AMERICANS 


season, was as welcome as a fresh 
breeze on a humid day. The coach- 
es have selected All-America teams 
before, but for the first time they 
are honoring Coach of the Year 
of the small colleges as well as the 
large. 

The main reason All-America 
teams have not found a sound re- 
sponse in this corner before is be- 
cause it was impossible to evalu- 
ate all the many candidates for 
such a team. The season is too 
short and the field far too big. 

But football and photography 
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are very compatible and solve this 
deficiency. 
The 1960 coaches All-America 
selections are based on careful 
evaluation of each player’s com- 
plete performance, including the 
analysis of game movies. Coaches 
checked and rechecked performan- 
ces of players by running game 
movies over and over again. Only 
players observed personally or in 
game movies were nominated by 
any one coach in the preliminary 
balloting. 
A camera is the only truly im- 
partial “spectator” at any football 
game. The widespread exchange 
of game movies for scouting pur- 
poses enables coaches to study op- 
posing players in detail. It is not 
unusual for a head coach to have 
access to game movies of 30 to 
40 other teams during the sea- 
son. This cross-checking, plus nu- 
merous intersectional games, gives 
the coaches maximum opportunity 
to pinpoint the top players in all 
areas. 
Coaches were polled three times 
during the season, with prelimi- 
nary ballots completed after the 
third and sixth games. Results of 
these ballots plus the final ballot 
after games of Nov. 19 were re- 
viewed by the All-America Board 
which makes final decisions in the 
event of ties. The results of this 
voting is the team which makes an 
appearance on the Ed Sullivan TV 
Show, sponsored by Kodak. 

This means that more than 
2,000 active coaches, all members 


December 


of the Coaches Association, repre- 
senting every college football 
squad in the U.S., had a hand in 
picking the All-America. 

Coach Charles (Rip) Engle of 
Penn State, president of the 
Coaches Association, has appoint- 
ed an All-America board of out- 
standing coaches to supervise and 
evaluate the national vote. The 
board comprises three coaches 
from each of the eight major grid- 
iron sections. 

The coaches also are giving as 
much care in selecting the Coach 
of the Year. 

Selections are designed to give 
more recognition to the coach who 
does an outstanding overall coach- 
ing job and not necessarily the 
coach who piles up an impressive 
win-loss record. The small college 
coach, who, in the past, has not 
been considered for this annual 
award, will get a chance, too. 

At the close of the season each 
coach receives two ballots from 
the Association. On each he lists 
his first three choices for large 
and small colleges. Final voting 
takes place at the Coaches Con- 
vention in January when each act- 
ive member is allowed one vote 
for his preference as outstanding 
coach of major and small colleges. 

Like All-America teams, honor- 
ing the Coach of the Year isn’t 
new. Joe Williams, sports editor 
of the New York World-Telegraph 
and Sun, started this in 1935. But 
honoring a coach from small col- 
leges and improvement in the se- 
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lections are refreshing additions. 

The coaches are particularly 
happy to be associated with Kodak 
in the selections, because the 
camera is an essential part of their 
work, Before retiring as West 
Point coach, Red Blaik once said, 
“Movies are 90 percent of my in- 
telligence in coaching.” 

“We just hope Kodak and the 
coaches always will be working 
together. This gives us dignity,” 
reported “Lefty” James, the Cor- 
nell coach and former president of 
the Coaches Association. 

The practice of picking All- 
America teams started back in 1889 
when Walter Camp selected 11 
Ivy Leaguers because those were 
the only schools doing much foot- 
ball playing in those days. 

Though Camp generally is ac- 
corded a place as the father of the 
All-Americas, many historians make 
good case of pointing out that a 
sports writer named Casper Whit- 
ney actually thought it all up and 
did the work while Camp got the 
credit. 

After Camp died in 1925, the 
late Grantland Rice, probably the 
most beloved of all sports writers, 
conducted the selection until his 


death in 1954 when the coaches 
took over. 


By now you've no doubt form-. 


ed that leading question — Why 


don’t more All-Americans make 


good in professional football? Well, 
the pro and college games are as 
different as a pass and punt. The 
pros dig far beyond the newspaper 
headlines and publicity brochures 
for their talent. They look for spec- 


ialists. An All-American famed for’ 


his running in college may prove 
to fit in better as a defensive play- 
er as a pro. 

Tommy Devine’s magazine art- 
icle, “The All-American Label 
Doesn’t Fool the Pros,” 
this perfectly. An incident involv- 
ing George Halas, 
Chicago Bears, points it up. 

Halas was talking to his squad 


in a training camp meeting a few. 


years ago. “You discard your repu- 
tation when you put on that Bears 
uniform,” Halas said bluntly. “We 


judge you solely on what you do 


here. Everyone starts on even 
terms. That goes for you fellows 
who are All-Americans. I won't 
hold that against you. You, too, 
will have a chance to make the 
Bears.” 
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Sister BEATRICE was telling the children the things we would 
need for the Christmas play. When she came to the shepherd’s 
staff, she described what one was like. 


Said a tiny first grader, “Sister, the bishop has one of those! 


Can’t we borrow his?” 


— Sister Mary Adele in the Missionary Catechist 


explains. 


coach of the 
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Answer to questions about juvenile delinquency 
—hby juvenile delinquents 


FOR 
TEENAGERS 
ONLY 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


NUMBER of questions on the 
A subject of juvenile delin- 

quency have been receiv- 
ed. Hence, this entire column will 
be devoted to the subject — and 
then we will give juvenile delin- 
quents a rest. 

In arriving at the following an- 
swers I have been assisted by a 
panel of juvenile delinquent girls. 
So apt was their discussion, in 
fact, that the Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, having walked 
in on the girls, invited them to 
conduct a model discussion group 
before a class of college students 
preparing for a future in teach- 
ing; these young people conse- 
quently found their whole atti- 
tude and outlook on juvenile de- 
linquency changed. It is hoped 
that the readers of this column 
will derive similar benefit from 
the question-and-answer discus- 
sion reproduced below. Remem- 
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ber: these answers were given by 
juvenile delinquents. 


What are the causes of 
juvenile delinquency? 

Juvenile delinquency originates 
from a number of causes. No one 
can ever point at a boy and say, 
“He is a juvenile delinquent be- 
cause his parents didn’t love 
him . . . or his father deserted 
. . » or his mother was an alcohol- 
ic... or he came from a bad 
background.” No, the situation is 
entirely too complicated for that. 
The reasons are always complex, 
many, and inter-twined. 

Start at the begining: with what 
outlook on life is a child raised? 
If, when a child is small his par- 
ents give in to every whim and 
desire, they cannot expect the 
youngster to grow out of it with 
coming maturity. He will develop 
wanting everything just the way 
he wants it: no one else’s views 
will matter. This boy will either 
have his way — or else. 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psycholigical Associ- 
ation, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Helena, Mort., 
thus gaining wide experience with 
youth in locations throughout the 
country. Teenagers are invited to send 
questions to Sister Dominic in care 
- The Family Digest, Huntington, 


Furthermore, if the child is 
made to feel superior by his par- 
ents, he will grow up thinking 
everything he does is O.K. — and 
besides, what if it isn’t? Who 
are they to be telling him; after 
all, he is just as smart as they are. 

Security plays an important 
part in the development of the 
child. If a youngster feels inter- 
nally insecure, he will endeavor 
to bolster his fearfulness by ex- 
terior marks of strength; tough- 
ness, bravado, bad language, ag- 
gressive behavior. None of this 
is done because he wants to do 
it; only because he has to for the 
self-preservation of his ego. Either 
that, or one gives up and retreats 
into mental disorder. 

Insecurity can be engendered 
by too-permissive parents (teen- 
agers prefer to be told what to 
do and, if necessary, be made to 
do it) or by indifferent parents 
who really don’t care where the 
child is or what he is doing pro- 
vided he keeps out of their way. 
Further, if the parents are never 
home or don’t do things together 
once in a while the child gets the 
feeling, “What the heck, they 
don’t care anyway so I might as 
well live it up.” 

Dissention in the home malad- 
justment. Where parents argue, 
bicker and fight on a routine basis, 
the child gets weary of the whole 
affair and spends most of his time 
away from home for the sake of 


peace. 
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In the unanimous opinion of 
the panelists, parents should 
watch the reading material of chil- 
dren, and the company they keep, 
and the type of movies they at- 
tent. Many books and movies 
present pictures of distorted 
values, and the resultant disas- 
trous effect is cumulative. Parents 
should keep informed of the com- 
pany their children keep because 
teenagers like nothing better than 
to be like everyone else. Hence, 
if they get in with the wrong 
crowd, they will, like a contagi- 
ous disease, catch their bad ha- 
bits and turn out to be the wrong 
type of person themselves. 

The definition of a juvenile de- 
linquent as_ originated by these 
youngsters is a teenager who has 
missed out on understanding and 
love, and who then struggles to 
demonstrate his so-called maturity 
by acting contrary to the laws and 
customs of society. These young- 
sters do not necessarily come from 
either broken or poverty-stricken 
families: maybe they’re just tired 
playing the part of “Mamma’s 
boy” or having to wear a raincoat 
and overshoes to school every time 
the sky looks cloudy. In fact, one 
girl was the daughter of a million- 
aire: all her life she had been 
given everything but love. 

Again, the child may have had 
a series of unpleasant experiences 
with the overbearing teacher, the 
non-understanding counselor, the 
power-drunk principal — and then 
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feel he has to do something to get 
back at these people. 

This partial list of causes indi- 
cates that juvenile delinquency 
can get its start in any one of 
many different ways: broken 
homes, over — or under — pro- 
tective parents, poor choices in 
friends, desire for leadership, non- 
attendance at school, longing for 
revenge, antagonism towards au- 
thority, or a need to let off too- 
long-pent-up steam, 


What about 
drinking? 

Teenagers are always experi- 
menting. Some will try smoking 
and drinking, find out how nasty 
it tastes and how sick it makes 
them, and give it up as a bad 
idea. Others smoke often, and 
drink a little, too. If these indul- 
gences are taken in moderation, 
not because they make the boy 
“big” or because “everyone else 
is doing it,” but simply for the 
actual sense of pleasure involved, 
the practices are not necessarily 
conducive to juvenile delinquency. 
There are teenagers who think 
that the only smart thing to do 
is to get plastered at least twice 
a week — but they are y's in 
the minority. 

Actually, the teenager is a won- 
derful person who can be intel- 
ligently adult, but at the same 
time childishly naive. He longs to 
be an individual, yet feels desper- 
ately the need to be like “every- 
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one.” He wants love from his par- 
ents, but he doesn’t appreciate 
someone who asks questions 
which he feels intrude on his pri- 
vacy. He abominates “finks,” but 
he has a strong sense of justice. 
Best of all, he is a teenager, rap- 
idly growing into American matur- 
ity. Let’s don’t keep him from the 
truly good things in life, but let’s 
try, unknown, possibly, to him, to 
protect him from the dangers of 
an evolving social system  con- 
stantly in a_ state of flux. The 
teenager is a person, too! 


What is the reason behind 
juvenile destruction? 

Mostly to get back at someone 
in authority. An example used in 
the discussion was this: if a police- 
man forbade a teenager to shoot 
at the street lights and bawled 
him out in front of his friends, 
just as soon as he left the scene 
the teenager would shoot all of 
the lights out just to prove that 
he didn’t have to obey. Teenagers 
resent authority; that sums it up 
in three words but they explain 
a lot. Teens just do not like to 
have someone telling them what 
they have to do. Again, teenagers 
Jike to destroy others’ possessions 
when they can neither have nor 
afford these themselves. In other 
words, “If I can’t have it, neither 
can he.” An example is the boy 
who wants a bike or a car. He 
borrows his friend’s and wrecks it. 
He may be sorry afterwards — 
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but he also enjoys the satisfaction 
of knowing that now he is not 
the only one without. 


Why are some_ teenagers 
“good,” and some “bad”? 

I don’t think there is a really 
bad teenager. All of them have 
souls and consciences. Under all 
the delinquent’s brashness and 
vandalism beats often a delicate 
heart (psychologically, not neces- 
sarily physically!) and a sensitive 
mind — a kid who has missed out 
on the things that really count in 
life. 

_ Ive seen lots of “good” kids 
who aren’t so good. Everybody 
says, “Oh, there goes that nice 
Davis boy. You know, I wouldn’t 
mind letting my daughter go out 
with him,” while all the time “that 
nice Davis boy” is planning that 
night’s mischief, Underneath it 
all, he’s probably sick and tired 
of getting what he wants before 
he asks for it, of seeing his mother 
rush off to club meetings six days 
a week, of everyone saying, “Why 
don’t you become a doctor, like 
your father?” What he really 
wants is to earn, just once, some- 
thing he needs, to spend one 
evening at home with only him- 
self, his mother, and his father, 
cracking jokes and listening to 
the Hi-Fi. Just for a change, he 
wants people to let him decide 
whether or not he wants to be a 
Doctor. “Why does everybody 
pester me? Why can’t I do some- 
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thing on my own, just once?” 

I think, teens, that if you set- 
tle down and take a long look at 
your own situation and discover 
that you have a reasonably strict 
mother and father who care about 
where you are and when, and 
who are not rolling in wealth, you 
will want to get down on your 
knees and thank God for the mar- 
vellous opportunity for personal- 
ity adjustment which He has 
given you. 


How will I know if I am be- 
coming a juvenile delinquent? 

Here’s the recipe for juvenile 
delinquency: 

Start thinking only of yourself. 
Live for the present; forget the 
consequences — they may never 
catch up with you anyway. Seek 
out new and different items of 
excitement which bring temporary 
satisfaction such as taking dope, 
stealing cars, playing chicken, 
having gang fights — all for kicks, 


of course. Do all the things you 
normally wouldn’t do if you were 
the kind of teenager your parents 
and God want you to be — and 
you're off! It wouldn’t be long 
before you land in jail, ruining 
your parents’ happiness as well as 
your own. That is the ultimate 
goal of the genuine juvenile de- 
linquent. 


Is religion a factor? 

It most definitely is. A child 
who has been raised carefully and 
faithfully in the religion of his 
parents (mind you, I didn’t say 
forced into something — practiced 
by neither parent) very seldom 
encounters any difficulty with 
the law. Such a child learns to 
love God, and from thence to 
spread his love to other people 
and his respect to their laws. 

After years of experience, I 
have yet to meet a regularly prac- 
ticing Catholic who became a ju- 
venile delinquent. 
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THE FELLOWS were coffee breaking in the company cafeteria 


the day after Christmas. 


“Hey, Buck,” said one, “you sure look happy this morning. 
Your family give you something special yesterday?” 

“A surprise. Something I thought I’d never have.” 

“A new set of golf clubs? Your own bowling ball?” 

“May wife, my 15-year-old daughter, and my 17-year-old son 
ordered it,” Buck said, misty-eyed. “And there it was when I 
came home, all installed and everything—a telephone of my own.” 


—Contributed by J. W. Pelkie 


PREVIEW 
of the JANUARY issue 


Captain Kangaroo has been able to gain the affections of 
millions of children all over the world. And who is Captain 
Kangaroo? Well, if you have pre-school age children and a 
television set, you don’t have to be told because six days a 
week, more than seven million persons (mostly those pre- 
school age children mentioned above) watch enthralled as 
this white-haired old gentleman with a happy smile dances, 
sings and tells delightful stories. In next month’s Family 
Digest, you’ll learn more about Captain Kangaroo, and about 
the man who plays this role, Bob Keeshan, in the article 
“America’s Baby Sitter.” 


Ann Landers is the nation’s number one mother confes- 

sor. Her advice column is syndicated in 384 newspapers with 

a combined a between 30 and 40 million. Every 

week, in addition to her column, she answers between 1,500 to 

2,000 letters from troubled people. When you can influence so 

many people, you must know your subject matter. And Ann 

Landers does. She consistently follows the Catholic moral position 

and is often mistaken for a Catholic. And, as an article in the 
January issue says, “Ann Landers Lays It Right on the Line.” 


Within the past few years, there has been a revival of the 
celebration of the Twelve Days of Christmas in our Catholic 
homes. Families that observe the Twelve Days, with all their 
happy customs, discover the true meaning of Christmas. An article 
in next month’s Digest tells how to celebrate these days, with ex- 
planations of what can be done on each day. 


“I married a Negro” an author says in one of next month’s 
articles. “We went before the altar of God 10 years ago because 
of our mutual love, because of our conviction that each could help 
the other in finding happiness in this life and in the next. We 
received the Sacrament of Christian marriage, not a sacrament of 
interracial marriage.” You can read this view of the difficult 
problem of interracial marriage next month. 


These and many more interesting articles 
in your family magazine 
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Evading the important questions 


of your children? 
HERE IS THE GUIDE BOOK YOU NEED 


Sex-Character Education 


Upon parents rests the primary and inescapable obligation of ex- 
plaining sex to their offspring. But when children ask about sex, 
they are often met with evasion, postponements, fairy tales and 
other forms of deception. 


WHY? Because, parents admit, they don’t know HOW to 
explain sex simply and clearly to their children. This volume is 
designed to meet the keenly felt need of parents for methods of 
unfolding the pertinent facts of.sex to SOS 
their children—from the time at which 
they first begin to ask about birth until 
they are ready for marriage. 


Children who learn about sex from 
reverent lips of parents are ‘spared 
many headaches and heartaches. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance end distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 


This handsome 212-page volume 
compiled by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
has been prepared to enable parents to discharge this important 
task with pleasures and success. In its eighteen chapters more than 
a dozen outstanding authorities give generously of their experi- 
oe success in teaching the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 

Profit by the experience of such authorities as Max J. Exner, 
M.D., Father Lord, Child Study Ass’n., Paul Popenoe, Gene Tun- 
ney, Margaret Culkin Banning, Ruth Hawthorne Fay and more! 


This is not just “sex instruction” but SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Huntington, Indiana 
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